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GOETHE'S WORKS.—No. 3. 


Votumes 9 and 6 belong to the least popular of our author’s 
works ; and though of deep interest ‘to the philosophical student, 
such as will not be attractive to the general reader. ‘They con- 
sist, the Sth volume of the text, and the 6th of the prose com- 
mentary to the West-Eustern Divan. As this book is altogether 
unknown in this country, an account of it may be acceptable. 
The sacred Scriptures had engaged a very large share of Goethe’s 
attention in early youth, and his first puerile literary exercises 
were founded on that his first study. Through life his reading 
was always ancillary to the cultivation of his own productive 
wers ; and accordingly as he successively studied the French, 
os nye Italian, and Greek literature, he produced those dramatic 
works of which we are about to give an account. And it was 
not till late in life, at an age when the powers of imagination in 
most men have entirely ceased, and in him must have declined, 
that is, in the year 1814, that he was brought back to his earliest 
pursuit, oriental literature, by the perusal of the works of Hammer, 
the author of the Fund-grube des Orients—Mine of the East— 
and especially by his translation of the works of Hafis—Oelsner’s 
life of Mahomet—Von Dietz’s book of Cabus, successively 
occupied his attention. He reperused the travels of Marco Polo, 
Andrea della Valle, Tavernier, and Chardin; took in hand the 
works of Sir William Jones, of which a copy had been presented 
to him two-and-forty years before by Eichorn: and so during the 
year 1815, a period of general alarm and peril at home, his 
mind, as it were, was ona pilgrimage to the East. But it was 
contrary to his nature to be passively occupied in the mere ap- 
propriation of the thoughts of others: his spirit associated itself 
the spirits of the great oriental poets, especially with the 
seven stars which, during five hundred years, rose on the Persian 
firmament. With these his spirit held, as it were, a council, a 
Diwan, and to the result he has given the appropriate title, West- 
astern. He compares himself with one engaged in foreign 
travel, who delights in the adoption of the sentiments and manners 
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of those he sojourns with ; and his poems he considers like the 
foreign wares which the importer is permitted, by all needful .ex- 
planation of their uses and nature, and even by his own encomiums, 
to recommend to his countrymen. ‘This is performed in the 
Commentary, in which we shall accompany him. He commences 
by remarking that it was his practice early in life to send his 
works into the world without preface or explanation: that in 
consequence it was not till the second or third generation had 
sprung up, that their appreciation indemnified him for the ig- 
norant misapprehensions of his earliest readers; but that, ad- 
vanced in life as he then was, and desirous of immediate effect, 
he found it necessary to explain his object. ‘Then follow a 
succession of chapters, short but pregnant with seminal thoughts, 
which he hoped in vain to develope at some future time, and which 
we shall shortly indicate :— 

The Hebrews.—He takes.occasion to acknowledge his obliga-, 
tions to Herder and Eichorn; he remarks on the naif character 
of the earliest poetry of all nations, of which Ruth is a curious 
specimen ; and notices the inimitable graces, the tenderness, and 
deep passion of the Song of Solomon. 

The Arabs.—He contrasts with the Hebrew poems the ferocious 
character of the Arabian poets, and inserts a metrical translation 
of a poet of the age and in the spirit of Mahomet. 

He then passes over to the ancient Persians, among whom 
Zoroaster was the first to embody a pure religion of nature in, an 
elaborate cultus. We regret the want of space for the transla- 
‘ tion of a very curious characteristic: and we can only in lke 
manner refer to the chapters entitled Government and LTistory, 
in which the author contrasts the unplastic character of the 
oriental religions with the Greek mythology, and deduces the 
origin of.absolute governments from the right to declare war. 

Mahomet.—The prophet was accustomed vehemently to pro- 
test against being deemed a poet, on which our author remarks, 
that the poet and prophet are inspired by the same God, but that 
the poet wastes his gift in enjoyment for the production of eujoy- 
ment to others, and of honour for himself; while the prophet, 
having a definite object, pursues that by the simplest means ;, he 
has a doctrine to spread which the world are bound to. believe, 
and which, therefore, must be monotonous. A summary of.the 
Koran is comprised in the assertion of its truth, the obligation to 
believe, the fixing of the times for prayer, the injunction of the 
duty of almsgiving, and the assurance of future life. As to the 
unbelievers, it is of no consequence whether you admonish them 
or not: . they will, at all events, not, believe: God, has sealed. 
up their ears and hearts. ‘A closer specification of commands 
and -prohibitions,. fabulous histories. respecting the Jewish a 
Christian religions, amplifications of all sorts, infinite, tautologies 
aud repetitions form the mass of this holy book, which as often. a8 
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we revert to it, renews our disgust, but still attracts, excites as 
tonishment, and at last forces from us a certain reverence,’ " 

A series of remarks follow on the history of the Caliphs, 
Mahmud of Gasna, and primitive traditions, We are then suc- 
cessively introduced to the seven earliest Persian poets, who arose 
during a period of five hundred years. He remarks, that as 
speculative men had inferred that the history of the first seven 
kings of Rome is fabulous, on account of a certain method and 
order in their character, and in the events of their reign—so that 
of the seven Persian poets might be thought a fiction invented to 
explain the nature of poetry, did not their works exist to disprove 
such a conjecture; he characterises Ferdusi, who died 1030, 
Enweri, Nisami, Dschelaleddin, Rumi, Saadi, Hafis, and 
Dseharmi, who died 1494. 

We cannot resist the temptation to translate a small poem by 
Nisami, not because it serves to illustrate the peculiar character 
ofa poet of whom we know nothing else, but because it appears 
to'us most curious that a Mahometan of the twelfth century 
should have invented an anecdote or fable of Jesus Christ, express- 
ing with so much refinement and subtlety what appears to us to 
be most truly and profoundly characteristic of him and of his 
system of morals. The legend is anything but refined, and it is 
quoted to show the peculiar faculty of the author for extracting a 
fine’ moral lesson out of a mean and a disgusting subject: 

‘The Lord Jesus, who wandered over the world, came once 
to a market place. A dead dog, thrown out of the house, lay 
onthe path. A multitude of persons, like vultures, surrounded 
the ‘carrion. One said, my brain is dried up by the stink ; ano- 
ther, these leavings of the dunghill bring only ill luck; each in 
his own way uttered reproach of the dead dog’s carcass. When 
the turn came to Jesus, he said, without reviling, and thinking 
good, said from the goodness of his nature—The teeth are as 
white as pearls. This word made the bye-standers glow like 
red-hot muscle-shells.’ 

We pass over the commentary showing the felicity in a Persian 
poet of the image—red-hot muscle-shells—to denote the deep 
feeling of shame. 

Nor can we follow our author in a variety of critical essays on 
the genius of the East, on the nature of poetry in general, on the 
language of flowers, and on the oriental practice of guessing at 
riddles. | We shall be excused the following :—‘ When the mind 
has taken this’ direction, ‘it will work wonders. Of many tales, 
one: A pair of lovers, on their return from a journey of pleasure, 
amuse themselves by the exercise of their skill in charade guess- 
ing. They are ‘alike skilfal. Each’ is guessed the instant it is 
pronounced ; and at last, the faculty betng ‘heightened by exer- 
cise; it’ becomes ‘‘divitiation, and ‘the word is: guessed ' that’ is 
about’ to be ‘uttered. Such’ tales will riot excite: ridicule: when 
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repeated in our day, since these natural phenomena by no means 
reach what organic-magnetism has brought to light.’ We were 
fully aware that animal-magnetism has obtained the assent of a 
very large proportion of the men of science in Germany—there 
being at Jena even a monthly magazine devoted to that art as 
a branch of medicine—and were not, therefore, much surprised 
at this sentence in our author. 

The future. Divan.—Under this title the author enumerates 
the divisions of the preceding volume. It was written 
probably after the pieces which actually appear, but it purports 
to speak of what the collection is to become. We are not 
aware that there have been any additions since the edition of 
IS19 now before us. Moganni Nameh—Book of the Poet,— 
Poems indicating the author’s personal feelings with reference 
particularly to the Last ; he intimates an intention of adopting 
the hyperbolical tone of the oriental poets as alone adequate to 
express the excellent qualities of eminent persons; he alludes 
particularly to the masque which he composed for the courtly 
festival of 1818. Hafis Nameh—Book of Hafis.—Whether this 
class consists’ of translations, or imitations, we cannot say: as, 
indeed, no one unacquainted with oriental literature can give a 
satisfactory account of this work. Useh Nameh-—Book of Love. 
—Suggests the fitness of symbolic writing, for the uttering of 
spiritual feelings under a sensual form. Fefkir Nameh—Book 
of Reflections.—The axiomatic style of these poems renders them 
very analogous to a large class of our author’s original and carly 
writings. Rendsch Nameh—Buch des Unmuths.—We want a 
word that exactly expresses this feeling ; Muth is courage, and un 
is a negative particle—we know no better. word jthan sadness. 
Since the days of the preacher who has so amply paraphrased his 
exclamation ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ all poets have 
been ready enough to add their contribution tothe Buch des 
Unmuths, for all delight in expatiating on the infirmities of our 
nature, Of great poets, perhaps, none who has done so much, 
has of that much done so little in this spirit as oar author; and 
in this commentary he declares it to be a spirit arrogant, pre- 
sumptuous, repulsive, and giving pleasure to no man. He 
declares, however, that kings and poets are at the head of this 
offensive and numerous class; he, then, digresses concerning 
modesty, which he hints is, generally, affectation and indirect 
flattery to the reader; he apologises far.any arrogance that may 
be laid to his own charge:as an oriental quality, :ant! remarks, with 
obvious self-satisfaction: that his shappy! position An society had 
relieved him from ‘alb' conftice with: authority, /atd:that the world 
had acquiesced ne pate had eénfetred on his patrons. 

a Nameh-Book P Proverby He temarks that western 
poets find the imitation 6f ‘this Class erie ‘in culiarly 
difticult,” Timur Neineh._-Bobaege Tatas Pots alace shoul! be 
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postponed, he says, a few years, that a too near interpretation 
may not disturb the heightened perception of the wonderful 
events of the age. There are but two poems under this head, 
one is entitled ‘The Winter and Timur.’ We have been favoured 
with a version by a young friend, which we here insert. The 
arable between Winter and the Conqueror is admirable, nor can 
the reader fail to make the application, though in one respect the 
comparison fails, The modern Timur was no greis*, he was no 
rey-beard, though in the wanton and remorseless exercise of 
absolute power he had become precociously aged: our readers will 
not fail to compare the poem that follows, with the admirable 
met a Wordsworth, on the retreat of the French from Russia 
in 1812; — : 
anS19 WINTER AND TIMUR. 
Now encompassed them drear Winter 
With his wasting wrath; outspreading 
“yee >" ~ All around his arrowy sleet-breath ; 


(8109 On them all the winds hallooing : 

add yori Over these bestowed he power 

28 OYE On his frost-barbed storms—that finished, 
g OViE He to Timur’s camp descended, 

vol Yo Then witty threat’ning voice and aspect 


lo egrmois Criedaloud, and thus addressed him: ° 
Joo] — hop, Softly, smoothly, hapless Mortal, 
of... durn thee, Tyrant-of Injustice! 
Rian ts, Shalt thou Jonger scorch their bosoms ? 
, |... Gonger shall thy flames feed on them ? 
,. Art'thou One of the damn’d Spirits ? 
- Good!—’Tis I who am the other— 

ae Thow hast grey locks, and I also. 
1) Does Wealike, both men, and countries 

BA ' With the frost of death Tf bestiffen. 

/t\ o Mars art thou, and I am Saturn— 

TT Stars of evil deeds and dismal, 

lowery And most dreadful in conjunction. 
Kill’st thou souls? the warm air chillest ? 
Ss) 4 e-.,,.43reath of mine than thine is colder— 
rk Do thy wild hordes with a thousand 
~ .‘Torments torture the believer ? 
Good, again! my turn next cometh, 


o>“ Phen—and grant it God !——P’ll show thee 
JO DOS Worke than e’er hath yet’ befallen : 

(800 Ind) Soc gandy by:God? Iii spare thee! nothing: 

dive lienio1 Hear, 0 'God !sthe:vow: I make thee ! 

MBL Visions wAyycby Ged) these’si sought shall save thee, 


bhow sri} ii \Gtey; beard, jnor shall aught defend thee, 1 avs 
enoliag 2 xem, tbe death; LU lLsend oer thee, O94 


Nisleow tery Nelihe ae e pee. Gipaersy wen ee hae 
Nailusog Yus g HR HOPS FEA 2 PHB NE nim a eon i 

| Gxeis js. ‘po tj al 0 bes come ow, 
but has been allows y toed by aL ine Com tf erated anger. 


+ Sit venia verbo, 
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Book of Suletka—Love Poems. Saki Nameh—The Book of 
Wine, more literally, of Offerings.—And here he takes occasion to 
treat of the pure affection that may subsist between youth and 
age. Book of Parables, Book of the Parses, and Book of Para- 
dise : the latter of these last poems at least is taken from oriental 
fictions, but the Seven Sleepers is not a Mahometan but a 
Christian fable ; with this tale he fitly terminates the volume of 
poems. For is not that rare phenomenon—a genuine poet—an 
awakening of the heavenly muse after the repose of ages ? 

The rest of the prose volume consists of further essays on the 
Old Testament ; a reprint of a juvenile essay on the Journey of 
the Israelites through the Wilderness, and enters into a minute 
calculation on the time probably spent in the wandering. The 
author contends that the journey did not last quite two years, and 
he concludes his work by enumerating the books he had read, and 
the assistance he had received in his recent studies. 

With the 7th volume commence Goethe’s dramatic writings. 
These are numerous, but the greater number are to be considered 
rather as literary exercises than works. No great poet, more 
particularly no dramatic poet, ever wrote so mucli to please him- 
self and cared so little for the public. Having studied closely the 
drama of all ages and countries, and having a little theatre at his 
own command, he amused himself by making experiments of all 
kinds. Our own Wordsworth entitled a class of his small poems 
‘Moods of my own Mind,’ and seems therein to have affronted 
the critical public, as if he had taken a liberty with them. Of 
course such exercises would be less agreeable in a play than a 
ballad or sonnet ; and, therefore, though Goethe’s absolute autho- 
rity over the Weimar stage could enable him to bring upon the 
boards any whim or extravagance whatever; and though those 
exquisite charms of style, which are found in the least popular of 
his writings, will render them delightful as long as the German 
remains a language spoken by men of taste ; yet few of Goethe's 
plays are found in the repertorium of the managers of German 
theatres. And the traveller, (we speak from personal observation, ) 
who between thirty and twenty years ago travelled in any part of 
Germany, found the theatres crowded at the representation not of 
Schiller’s tragedies merely, but eveti of the sentimental comedies 
of Kotzebue and Iffland, &c. &c., and had seldom an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a play of Goethe. This want of popularity will 
not surprise the intelligent reader, nor disturb the admirer of the 
author, or make him doubt the reasonableness of his own admira- 
tion. It can be said of very few that they are failures, 


* For none can compass more than he intend’— 


for though the drama:seems peculiarly to'!belong to the exoteric 


classes of poetry, and as such to lie within the jurisdiction of that 


supreme judge the public, against’ whose decrees there is 10 
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appeal, yet it must be recollected that that important personage 
is very differently represented in different times and places. We 
recollect that W. Schlegel somewhere remarks, ‘‘ We have in 
Germany two national theatres, one at Vienna, of which the pub- 
lic consists of 50,000, and another at Weimar, where the public 
consists of 50. persons.’ We shall have more or less to say of 
each of these pieces, some few of which merit a much larger share 
of our reader’s attention than we think ourselves warranted in 
asking of them. : 

Die Laune des Verliebten—The ill humour of one in Love— 
a pastoral drama in rhyme; the characters, a partie quarrée. of 
lovers; the theme, jealousy; the intrigue, a kiss given to the 
wrong shepherdess :-— 
| ‘It is silly sooth, 

And dallies with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.’ 

This, juvenile exercise (for its occaison, see p. 6.)-is chiefly 
remarkable as showing how early our author had acquired a faci- 
lity in, verse-making. 
| Die Mitschuldigen, i.e, The Accomplices—a comedy in three 
acts, and in rhyme; first performed at Weimar 1776—also a 
juvenile work, as well as the preceding; it was produced by his 
study of Moliere, when learning the French language. Even in 
his youth, his productive talent was roused by whatever he read, 
a habit of mind which only died with him, Sophia, the hand- 
some daughter of an inquisitive innkeeper, has the ill luck to be 
married to Soller, a worthless’ gambler, and is an object of 
desire to Alcest, a wealthy guest at the inn, The husband actually 
robs Alcest; the innkeeper is caught in an attempt to steal 
also, but nothing more substantial than news, out of his guest’s 
apartment; and he, the guest, being also detected in his designs, 
4s forced to purchase the silence of the other offenders by his own 
forbearance, So the wife saves her virtue, the husband his. cha- 
racter, the lover submits to have his pocket picked, and Boniface 
also is taken in by being made privy to the birth of twins, when 
he expected to have been let into the secrets of the state. The light 
anapestic verse suits the unpretending character of the piece. In his 
riper years Goethe made no attempt to imitate the French comedy. 
_ Die Geschwister—i, e, The Brother and Sister—a play in one 
act... This. belongs to the earlier collection of Goethe’s writings ; 
also first represented in 1776, It has not substance enough for 
the. stage, but is an exquisite developement of a single feeling. 
William, Josing the mistress of his affections, brings up her daugh- 
ter as his sister, He is embarrassed by his own attachment, so 
inconsistent with his supposed relation to her; and consents, un- 

willingly, otovyield her up,to his old friend Fabrice, till Marianne 
declares that her! sisterly, love towards him is such, that she is in- 

capable of feeling connubial love to any man. Nothing can 
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surpass the purity or the tenderness of Marianne. It may be said 
here, once for all, that no poet ever surpassed Goethe in the de- 
velopement of the purest affections and graces of the female cha- 
racter, whenever he pleases: but then he has equal delight in the 
developement of other characters also. 

Mahomet—a tragedy, after Voltaire. 

Tancred—a tragedy, after Voltaire. After his juvenile imita- 
tions of the French comedy, Goethe, by other, and far greater 
works, contributed largely to drive altogether from the German 
theatre the French drama; the only one known there until Lessing, 
in his critical works, and Wieland, by his translations, introduced 
Shakspeare. But on being engaged afterwards as manager, not 
poet, in the formation of a school for acting, he thought it neces- 
sary to familiarise the German actors, with a view to theatric deé- 
clamation, with the rhetorical language of the French tragedy; 
and, for that purpose, in the year 1802, he published these two 
translations. He has not adopted the French Alexandrine rhyme, 
but uses the German ten-syllable blank verse. The comparison of 
the original with the version of so great a master, must be highly 
interesting, particularly to all students of the German language); 
but, we confess, we have not yet found leisure to do so. Nill 

Vol. 8.—We are now arrived at the first work by which Goethe 
laid the foundation of his fame; his play Gotz v. Berlichingen, of’ 
which, though we have already spoken, (p. 296) it is incumbenten 
us to say something more, though it may be known to our readers 
by Walter Scott’s translation, It is an historical play, having for 
its subject the political and moral state of Germany ‘at the time 
of the peasants’ war. Schlegel declares. that Shakspeare has 
furnished us with the best history of England during the civil wars’ 
of the white and red roses ; and we may, in like manner, assert, 
that this play contains the best representation of the ‘state of $0-— 
ciety in that tumultuous age. ‘The manners of the times are dis* 
played, not with the mere antiquarian fidelity which manifests itself 
in the length of a spur or the dimensions of a ruff, btit with that | 
poetical truth which unfolds the eternal passions of our, nature, 
modified by the accidents oftime. We have here, in rich variety)» 
the emperor Maximilian in person forced. to declare against the 
rebels, though aware of the extreme provocation they haye sus- 
tained from the semi-barbarous, yet corrupt, princes of the empire; 
the knights, a compound of petty sovereign and highway robber, 
such as our one-handed hero-and Hans v:'Selbitz, the one-legged ; 
the sly bishop of Bamberg’ ‘and ‘hig ‘courtly instrament. the lady’ 
Adelheid, 'the ‘Dalilah of the piece, but: whose: hateful» charms 
only throw. @ stronger light'on: the: purer “attrattions of the wile. 
and sister of the hero;’ thé’ Weak’ and ‘voluptuous Weislingeny 
vacillating between the principles z. ood and évil,and ultimately 





abbot of Fulda; Dr, ‘Ole 


ensnared to his brent raise mat senstal rite bs iy 
nas, the ‘pedantic. jurist ; and (a de- 
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lightful. sketch) brother Martin, the monk, who pines to be a 
soldier, &c. &c. We have the classes of society which in that age 
began to form themselves—the timid merchant, then first grow- 
inginto a state of security and respectability ; the prudent corpo- 
ration-men of the imperial cities; and the insurgent peasants, a 
ferocious mob, brutalized by oppression. 

The incidents combine the vicissitudes of the guerrilla warfare, 
which took place in Germany, while the petty nobles asserted the 
right to make war on one another, (the faust recht,) and when le- 
vitimate warfare was not easily distinguished from highway robbery; 
with the horrors of the servile war into which Gotz is driven to take 
a part by his own rash generosity,—of course he perishes, the victim 
of the wiles of his adversaries and his own ill-timed heroic virtues. 

The events follow each other rapidly, and the style is vigorous. 
Deeply tragic as is the matter, the author entitled his work merely 
a play.. .A certain elevation of style was at that time considered 
essential to: the composition of a tragedy, and this excellence is 
ndwhere attempted ; in other respects the dialogue is everywhere 
spuited, impassioned, and highly characteristic*®. 

Graf Egmont, a tragedy in five acts. As this is the most ex- 
cellent of Goethe’s dramatic works, of which no translation has 
beeneven attempted, we will present our readers with an analysis 
of at ;vas:it'will exhibit a specimen of our author's plans in the 
construction: of a tragedy of character, not intrigue; and furnish 
ane opportunity for remarking on some of the most remarkable 

ualities of his mind. The subject is announced sufficiently in 
the name. ‘The exposition is complete in the first act, which 
commences with an assembly of the citizens and old soldiers of 
Brussels ata ¢ross-bow-shooting meeting. ‘They talk politics, of 
course, and we learn the excited state of public feeling, produced 
by-.the) prohibition of the new psalms. Their Spanish. king, 
Philip, is compared, to his disadvantage, he being so ‘ majestical,” 
“We have rend; in a journal of 1805, an account of the performance of a ri/acimento 
of Goetz on: the Weimar theatre, of which Goethe was then, Schiller being recently 
dead, the all in alk, He must have approved, at least, of the work. ‘But we see 
no account of it in his Jahreshefte, and under the date of 1806 we read, ‘ Gota kam 
wieder ‘au ‘die teihe."——‘ Gotz had its turn.’ The new Goetz is partly in verse, and 
underwent great changes, Our critic especially censures one, which censure we notice, 
as illustrative of national taste, In. the original play is a remarkable passage—A 
erald’ summoning the castle to surrender at discretion, the hero exclaims, ‘I at 
discretion !'Am I then a tobber?' | Tell your captain that for his imperial majesty I 
have, ad J always had, all) due respect; but as to him, he may slamming to the 
window.)’ Now, p French, reiticorople certdirily feebias much horror at such a dash, 
as at Hlo’s * Villain,’ be sure you prove any, wife.a,whore,’!| And it maybe ad- 
mitted ‘that there requires ‘ito imagination to.conceivé, and mere indifference, to the 
aa of, vn delicate; in leavi h aie wy veh censure it, me should 
sider whether iciam of, | ind, insinuated; not: more truly ‘give the 
‘ very’ Aife hel Sy a he Fg ris "er pressure,’ than more decorous language 
possibly could; dnd whether *herefor’ it be ot more dramati —if not, more. poetic 
wal the tubattute1 Bul ae Devitt your apa. Au ejigrata of the day 
hf ? tot? eh @if, OF MoM 
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with his more affable and popular father, Charles V.; and the 
praises of Count Egmont are rung for his bravery at Grayeling 
and St. Quintin ; for his joviality and munificence ; and as the 
best shot in the city. ‘The scene then changes to the closet of the 
Princess Margaret of Parma, regent of the Netherlands. She is 
in consultation with her secretary, Machiavel. She appears as 
a humane person alarmed at the progress of the Reformation and 
spread of the principles of liberty, and conscientiously resolved to 
suppress both, in obedience to the injunctions of the king, The 
secretary puts in a few words in favour of the people, and recom- 
mends toleration, which the princess will not listen to. She 
adverts to the resistance to be apprehended from the nobles, and 
sagaciously remarks that she fears Orange, and fears for Egmont, 
against whom she brings no worse charge than indifference /and 
levity, and does not deny him the loyalty and integrity which the 
secretary praises him for. We are then taken back to humble 
life, and are introduced to Egmont’s mistress, Clara. She is with 
her mother and her humble and rejected suitor, the mechanic 
Brackenburg. The feelings of Clara towards Egmont are rather 
devotion than love, pride and exultation that so glorious a hero 
should condescend to love so low a creature as herself: her 
character is one of the most successful Goethe has ever drawn. 
Act If. commences with another popular scene, a sort of Spa- 
fields meeting, in the market-place of Brussels. The worthy 
citizens, including the class of the ten-pounders, and those im- 
mediately below them, discuss, coolly enough, the sad news of 
the Flemish insurgents and iconoclasts—the carpenter and soap- 
boiler, by no means radicals, but loyal subjects, who give vent to 
their indignation at the attack on the bishops by the Calvinists, 
when their party is joined by Vansen, an agitator. Though the 
people are reminded that he is a runaway lawyer’s clerk, and a 
tippler to boot, yet, as he has the reputation of being a scholar, 
and tells them of their rights and privileges, and, in fact, is in the 
right in all he says, he soon has a party on his side, and a regular 
scuffle takes place, which is interrupted by the appearance of the 
popular hero. ‘The count appeases the tumult at once; ad- 
monishes the people to be firm against the foreign doctrine, ‘and 
not to suppose that they can strengthen their privileges by sedi- 
tion: in short, he is but a kind-hearted conservative Whig, after 
all. Nevertheless, when he is gone, Jettér, the melancholy tailor, 
remarks, that his handsome neck would be a tit-bit for the axe. 
The full development of Egmont’s character takes place in the 
following business-scene with his secretary, who has his instruc- 
tions to take from hintas governor of one.of the provinces. These 
all breathe the same spirit of generous forbearance, towards the 
rebels; sympathy with the lower classes;..and: indiflereace; to- 
wards the personal. consequences of :his-actions. In reply to the 
warnings of his humble friend, he exclaims, ‘The steeds of time 
are scourged by invisible spirits, as they drive, us on in the light 
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chariot of our fate ;—we know net whither we are driven, and can 
only hold the reins tightly, and boldly push our way, avoiding all 
obstructions to the right and to the left. I feel strong and bold, 
and have not gained the summit yet. I stand firm and wild not 
be anxious. If I am to fall from the precipice by a thunderbolt, 
ora blast of wind, or a false step, I shall lie with thousands. 
1 never hesitated drawing the bloody lot with my fellows in the 
field for a miserable reward, and will not now stand haggling 
when all the free pleasures of life are at stake.’ Qn this arrives 
Prince William of Orange, the hero of history, as our readers 
know, and a striking contrast to Egmont. The prudent Datch- 
man warns the fiery Belgian of his danger, reminds him of their 
last interview with the regent, announces the expected arrival of 
‘Alva, and his determination to repair to his own province, Hol- 
land. - Egmont cannot be persuaded to follow his example. The 
contest is carried on with skill, all the wisdom is on the one side, 
tind all the eloquence, that is the plausible show of wisdom and 
‘noble feeling, on the other. . 

Act 111.—The regent informs Machiavel that Duke Alva, ‘ the 
Toledan with the iron forehead, and hollow eye that flashes fire,’ 
is approaching. She does not conceal her humiliation at being, 
in’ effect, superseded, and declares her resolution to resign her 
government. The scene changes to Clara’s house, where Egmont 
‘arrives to smooth his brows from the wrinkles which William of 
Orange had planted there. ‘The scene is in exquisite contrast 
with the preceding. The child-like delight of Clara, when 
‘Egmont, throwing off his cloak, appears in his court dress, and 
her half-inquiries about the regent, are equally delightful to her 
lover and to the reader. 

Act IV. opens again with the citizens of the first act. All, ex- 
cept Vansen the radical, are terrified at the departure of the 
regent, and the fierce proclamation of Duke Alva on assuming 
the government. With the heartless shrewdness of his character, 
a snecring declaimer, Vansen prophesies the speedy fall of 
Egmont, who has not been wise enough to flee. The scene 
changes to the palace: Silva and Gomez, officers in the service of 
Dake Alva, prepare the spectators for his appearance by a dis- 
course on his character ; he enters and announces to them and to 
his natural son Ferdinand the immediate execution of his designs 
against Orange and Egmont. But at that moment a messenger 
brinys a letter from Orange excusing his.non-attendance, and, at 
the same instant, he: sees Egmont enter the castle gates, and 
triumphs in his partinl:success.... ‘It is he! Egmont! your 
steed dows not sturt at the smell of blood, or at the spirit with the 
“haked sword'that stands:at the portal! Aye, alight! One foot 
is in your grave—and now both. Aye, aye! you do well.to clap 
the neck of your horse for hislast.service. I have now no choice. 
He would néver present himself a second time under such 
‘delusion.’ The fourth act of a play is said to be the severest trial 
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of an author's skill. The dialogue between Alva and Egmont 
renders it, perhaps, the finest of the tragedy. The count begins 
bythe assurance of his loyal attachment to his sovereign, but is 
artfully drawn on by the insidious sophistries of the duke and a 
skilful assertion of the rights of sovereignty, to maintain the claims 
of liberty and humanity ; he is awakening to his real condition, 
when the folding doors open, and he finds himself disarmed and 
in the custody of the guards. 

The fifth Act consists altogether of scenes of diversified pathos. 
Clara, excited to heroism by the peril of her lover, endeavours in 
vain to rouse the citizens to his rescue. ‘They are terrified, not 
animated by her eloquence, and leave her alone with her humble 
follower Brackenberg. Egmont in prison gives expression, ina 
long soliloquy, to his feelings at the prospect of death. And then 
again Clara is attended by Brackenberg: he describes to her the 
dismal preparations for the execution. She takes poison’ and 
leaves the stage, he follows her. The stage direction says, “The: 
scene remains unchanged for a time, music denotes the death of 
Clara, and the lamp which Brackenberg had left unextinguishéd, 
after flaring several times, goes out. The scene then changes to 
the prison.” Egmont is awakened from sleep on his couch by 
Silvia and Ferdinand. Silvia reads to him the sentence of death, . 
announces his immediate execution, and leaves Ferdinand behind, 
A dialogue of great effect follows. The youthful Ferdinand cot, 
soles the hero by the assurance of his love and admiration, and 
deplores his inability to effect his escape, to which Egmont pas- 
sionately exhorts him. Worn out by the conflict, Ferdinand 
having left him, he again lies down, when the wall opens, behind, 
his couch, and Clara appears above him as the goddess of liberty. 
Musie is heard, first of a plaintive character, till Clara holds 
before him a bundle of arrows, the cap of liberty, and finally, over: 
his head presents the laurel crown. Military music is heard at/a- 
distance. The vision vanishes. The sound becomes. londer,, 
Egmont awakes, snatches at the crown over his head, and bursts. 
out into an eloquent monologue, which, though the rest of the” 
play is in prose, would have had more effect in verse. The day 
breaks, guards enter, and ‘drums beat, and the curtain: falls 4s 
Egmont goes towards the back-ground. A symphony of victory, 
terminates the piece.’ ) rin, YIT0! 

_ This, melo-dramatical termination. of the. tragedy was, atthe! 
time, loudly censured by Schiller in the severe review which apr, 
peers in the Algemeine Literatur Zeitiing. | It, was in the. year 


ts 


788, that this tragedy was, published, and. we may. therefore; be the: 
more certain that it expresses the genuine political feelings’ of the, 
author. “The sume remark a plies to Schiller’s reviews which ils: 
equally curious .as showing the early direction: of his: taste aud’ 
opinions. His: admiration’ of Goethe did ‘not: intexfetp With 
strong expression Of his ‘HFAXOUkable epinion..of the character oF 
Egmont. His objections amount to this, that Egmont is not @ 
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hero—an historical hero certainly he is not, he is not a Wilhelm 
Tell, such as Schiller would have made him, and of that class 
probably better than any other modern poet. But is he not 
therefore the fitter person to be the protagonista of a tragedy ? 
Goethe, in his admirable critique upon Hamlet in Wilhelm Meis- 
ster, says that the spirit of his character lies in, the couplet— 

‘ The time is out of joint—oh cursed spight 
That I was ever born to set it right.’ 

This is equally trueof Egmont. It is precisely because he is not 
a hero, but a merely humane and generous. man, kind-hearted, and 
light-hearted, that he is the fit subject of a tragedy; otherwise 
he would not have fallen into the snare. Schiller’s objection, to 
Egmont is merely this, that he is not William of Orange. ., Now 
Goethe gives us William of Orange also, but in due subordina- 
tion. He.escapes, being a prudent and wily politician ; he is well 
qualiGed to be the deliverer of his country, but not to excite, that 
iyi occasion that terror which the fate of Egmont produces. 
i ler is also offended with the amorous disposition of Egmont. 

ie Egmont of history, he says, was a husband and. the. father 
of nine children, and it was his love for them and fear to involve 
them, in his ruin, that made him delay his flight, And this, in the 
opinion of the author of Fiesco, renders Goethe more inexcusable 
insuch aneedless departure from historic truth. We will not deny 
that the historical might have more moral worth than the poetical 
Egmont. But had we had the real Countess Egmont on the 
sage (though as admirable as Lady Russell) with her nine orphan 
children, as they were soon to become, we confess that we would 
rather it should have been under the auspices of Kotzebue or 
Iffand than of Goethe. 

_ Volume 9th, consists of our author's three most elaborate works 
appertaining to the regular drama, and at the same time, they 
are.among the most exquisite and polished of his metrical compo- 
sitions ; the Iphigenie auf Tauris, Torquato Tasso, and Die na- 
tiirliche Tochter, the first of which alone has acquired celebrity 
outof Germany. An excellent translation has rendered it acces- 
sible tothe English reader*. 

‘* The writer of these remarks would deem it a neglect of duty were he to omit 
ait an rtunity of expressing his gratitude to Mr. William Taylor of Nor- 

who first opened to him the treasures of German literature. It is now nearly 
poi) years since Mr. Taylor's excellent articles in the Appendices to the Monthly 

torteuy, cand his admirable translations'from Burger, Wieland, and Goethe gave a 
direction ta bis vague, studies, and jtumned the! whole’ course of his future life. 
These various writings were a few, years since collected by Mr. ‘Taylor, and pub- 
lished utider the title of an * Historic Survey of German Poetry, on which. an 
artitle appeaned inthe: Huinbutgh | Review for March, 163), written it the bitterest 
aN, Yo 'Bat mordagioys publication. ‘Lhe following comments are such as onght 

t to be niade with the authority of 9 Collective pronoun, and therefore speaking 
individaiy, I’sny’ that £ tabeain itigh respect for the talents of the reviewer, 
add epnour in , §6 nopalbot his views of Geriidn litefattire.'T am willing to 


I rie at the spirit, of the writer has been overpowered: by the spirit of 
the . te ; ty with honourable frank nd simplicity of what mate- 
rials Hild ‘Were addon peel dd age the faneeh of Hehe that ad dlapsed since he 
had been separated from Germany, &c., all which admissions the reviewer makes 
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Its purely classical character put it out of the reach of the ordi- 
nary. reader of plays, but that same character brought it, as it 


the text ofa diffuse declamatory attack upon the author. Now I cannot defend 
Mr. T. aguinst the eharge of being some thirty years too old to be best qualified 
to give an account of the present state of German literature. This is, or very 
lately was, the golden age pf that literature. When Mr. Taylor wentginto Ger- 
many, and his mind was most susceptible of new impressions, Lessing was re. 
cently dead, and had left a mighty reputation—Wieland was in the zenith of his 
fame—Goethe at the commencement of his glorious career, Mr, 'T. had the merit 
of making all these great men known to the English public. He was the author of 
the very best translations and criticisms of that period. In this he rendered good 
service to the then rising generation. Nor ought he to be defrauded of the thanks 
to which he is entitled, for what he actually did, because he has not also done more. 
It may be admitted that Mr. T. is not 4 da hauteur, as the French used to say, de la 
revolution on modern German literature ; but there is not a more idle, pernicious, 
and unjust practice in criticism than the dwelling upon what a writer is not, rather 
thanon what heis. Mr. T.’s unacquaintance with Tieck, Novalis, &c. is his loss, not 
his crime, And when it is objected that on that account his book has not the eom- 
pleteness it should have, it should be recollected that it is the every-day practice of 
the writers of literary histories and summaries not to include living anthors. 
The remark made in page 306 on Goethe's critical writings is singularly applicable 
to the reviewer, though written in ignorance of the article. ‘The reviewer, like 
myself, reverences Goethe on this side idolatry, and may be willing to profit by 
his excellent characteristic of criticism, which may be, Goethe says, ‘ either destrac- 
tive or productive.’ ‘ The destructive criticism is very easy, for you have only to 
apply a standard different from the author, and he is sure to be found wanting.’ 
Goethe, in the reviewer’s place, would have taken care to show what Mr. T. had ac- 
tually done. What he had left undone would have been sufficiently apparent by 
the reviewer's silence, without a rhetorical amplification of defects, or dwelling on 
what is not. There are, however, more serious charges against the reviewer, which 
it needed not the singular generosity and tolerant spirit of Goethe to avoid. A 
mere vulgar sense of justice should have restrained him from bringing a charge of 
scientific obscenity—a very intelligible word, in relation to which the English read- 
ing public are excessively sensitive. And the added qualification, perhaps intended 
retraction of the charge is by no means intelligible. In the popular use of the 
word we do not believe Mr. T. can have incurred the censure: least of all ought 
the reviewer to have sought to enlist all the prejudices of the vulgar against a man 
whom he professes to /ove, by insinuating that he is an enemy to Christianity, or, 
which with many is the same or worse, a Unitarian: the reviewer repeatedly 
sneers at him for still taking an interest in the Trinitarian question. Be this ridi- 
eulous or not, the readers of the Repository will not consider this a proof of folly, 
though the reviewer may—the injustice lies in suffering [such peculiarities of 
taste and distaste to influence and even determine the judgment given of a writer, 
After all, had the reviewer thought proper to oppose individually his personal 
opinions to Mr. Taylor's, though I should have still been offended at the display of 
unmerited contempt, ill cloaked by incongruous commendation, I must, if come 
pelled to take part in the controversy, have placed myself on the side of the re- 
viewer, What raised more particularly my displeasure has been, that this obloquy 
is poured upon Mr, Taylor from the Edinburgh Review, the most unfit of all vehi- 
cles for displaying the standard of the German muses. A Catholic, returning from 
an auto da fe, at which the faintest attempt at ‘religious instruction has been pur 
nished with death, by his own orders, immediately afterwards raising a cry of de- 
rision and scorn against half-way reformers,—Anglican Episcopalians, for instance, 
who have merely corrected practical abuses, and retained the fundamental doctrines 
of the Roman hitb, resembles an Edinburgh Reviewer reproaching Mr. Taye 
with being the unworthy advocate of German literature. Be it much or little, Mr. 
Taylor has, at least, done something to make that literature known and respected in 
England ; more, we believe, by a great deal, than any other man now living. And, 
in the mean while, no one periodical work has contributed so much to retard 
progress of that literature as the Edinburgh Review. Until within a few years 
contempt has been as uniformly cast on all the great mén of Germany in the Ediw 
burgh, as in the Quarterly there has heen a systematic attack upon North Am 
I approve, as little as the reviewer dues, of M. . Taylor's judgment of the 
y; but it is egregiously absurd, on that account, to expose him to ce” 
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were, within the ken of the professed critic. Goethe, in his Divan, 
excuses Sir W. Jones for having recommended the oriental poets 
to the notice of his countrymen, by a continued comparison of 
them with the Greek and Roman classics, because, he remarks, 
the English, in their bigoted attachment to the only literature 
they studfed in their youth, were in that way made, and by no 
other means could be made, to notice foreign poetry. 

_ It.is more or less the same in other countries. The French 
literati have indeed satisfied themselves that the Greek drama has 
very little merit beyond that of having given rise to the French ; 
and Wilhelm Schlegel, in his attempt to show the superiority of 
Euripides over Racine, was, in their eyes, a lunatic or a blas- 
phemer. But in France, as well as England, the Iphigenia was 
atleast honoured with being read. However our Oxonians and 
Cambridgemen might look down with contempt on any poem in 
high Dutch, yet a tragedy on the Greek model had a right to 
have its pretensions examined. We believe the adjudication has 
been as equitable as could be expected, in a case in which all the 
prepossessions have been on one side*, Mr. ‘Taylor’s translation 


sure in the Edinburgh Review ; since that judgment is in perfect harmony with 
the avowed, opinion of all the writers in, and almost all the readers of the Ldin- 
burgh Review. 1 should not in the least have disapproved of the reviewer's calling 
Mr. Taylor a Philistine, according to the explanation of that word in page 297, 
provided the reviewer had taken care to let his gentle readers understand that each 
and every of them are also Philistines: this being the received denomination by 
which each little knot of partisans characterises all the rest of the world, and by 
which, as every body has a right to use it, no one is ever offended. Till very lately, 
Mr, Taylor was the only person in England who had done justice and honor to Goethe. 
Nevertheless, 1 own that I have long thought Mr. Taylor by no means duly aware 
of his transcendent excellence; and I have no doubt that this is the secret cause of 
his reviewer's ill-will towards him, but that ill-will might, with more propriety, 
have been shown anywhere than in the Edinburgh Review, in which the great man 
has been treated with more contempt than in any other English book, until the 
ass’s kick was recently given by Mr. Jeffrey’s worthy compeer, Mr.Professor Wilson, 
the Editor of Blackwood, according to whom, Goethe is little better than a contemp- 
tible buffoon, hardly worthy to write melodramas for the Cobourg or Sadler's Wells. 
Thanks, I believe, to the reviewer of Mr. Taylor, this has now ceased in the 
Edinburgh ; 1 rejoice at it; for, as Goethe says, ‘in this world there are so few 
voices, and so many echoes.’ And the quarterly voice from the North has more 
echoes than any of those which are periodically heard; but for the sake of decorum 
I should have been quite as well pleased had the change been less violent and 
abrupt. Hyperbolical eulogy needed not to have followed so immediately on un- 
measured contempt; and I was sorry to witness, as it were, a sort of compromise, 
in the sacrifice of Mr. Taylor: that the Edinburgh Review could not, at length, 
make the amende honorable to the genius of German literature, to whom it was 
about at last to do justice, after a long-continued habit of contumely, without per- 
sisting in that contumely towards the earliest and oldest friend of that Ilterature. 
ad We recollect hearing, nearly twenty years ago, Mrs, Barbauld declare her pre- 
ference of Goethe's Iphigenie over, every one, of the Greek tragedies—a higher 
authority could not easily. be found. The taste of Mrs. Barbauld was only too ex- 
quisite and fastidious. It interfered with the exercise of her own productive 
powers. “Her prose writings, especially, are gems in literature ; and, therefore, it 
would be unreasonable to repine at their being few and small. Rich as we are in 
didactic and controversial writings, we should find it difficult to point out works 
of equal perfection with the Thoughts on Devotional Taste, (the spirit of Priestley 
will pardén us) the * Sins of the Government, Sins of the Nation,’ the ‘ Defence 
of Social Worship,’ and that golden tract, the ‘Essay on inconsistent Expectations,’ 
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will enable our readers to make the comparison for themselves: 
what follows may serve to show the point of view whence the 
comparison should be made, 

Iphigenia in Tauris was written originally in prose, and then 
laboriously versified. The manuscript was taken by him into Italy, 
and there it underwent the last corrections. ‘There is a report in 
Rome that Goethe wrote it in the Borghese gardens; he himself 
tells us that being once in the church of St. Agatha at...... 
he was so captivated by the stillness and solemn beauty of the 
spot, that he resolved to. bring his Iphigenia into the church, and 
reperuse it there, ‘ that it might not contain a line which the saint 
herself would not sanction by her approbation.’ We lately read 
this anecdote with great delight, because, on our first perusal of the 
tragedy, it appeared to us that one of its characteristic excellences 
lies in its being the successful solution of a problem by no means 
easy—harmoniously to combine the purity of the Christian, cha- 
racter with the ta heroism in the females, and the incidents of 
the Greek mythology. Iphigenia is no less a schéne seele (a beau- 
tiful soul) than Goethe’s pious friend Fraiilein Klettenberg herself, 
(see p. 204 ;) and may take her place by the side of the po 
of Sophocles, among the most perfect poetical representations of 
the female character. Goethe has, in the execution of his par 
thus modified the classical fable, which our readers will find, in 
any, mythological dictionary. Iphigenia, the priestess of Tauris, 
is pressed by the king Thoas to become his queen. To divert him 
from his unwelcome suit, she relates the sad history of her family, 
and opposes her sacred character to his will. In that character 
she is called upon to sacrifice at the altar the two captive strangers, 


‘her brother Orestes and his friend Pylades. Perceiving them,to 


be Greeks, she inquires concerning her family, and the’ recognis 
tion follows. But in this, the modern poet has varied fromthe 
ancient tale; that Iphigenia, when urged to escape with the statue 
of Apollo, which Orestes came to bear away, refuses, to be 
guilty of treachery towards her benefactor. With his consent they 
depart ; and the recovery of Orestes from his madness, , proves 
that in the lost sister was meant by the oracle, not the statue.of 
Diana, the sister of the god, but the sister of the sufferer, the 
priestess Iphigenia. Goethe imitates, we should rather. say 
emulates, the ancients.in the store of wisdom scattered 
in every part of the dialogue, and in the, pathetic representation of 
the madness of Orestes. ‘The odes may challenge a comparison (the 
song of the Parce, for instance, in the fourth act) with the sob- 
limest choral poetry of the Greek lyrical drama. te i 
We should recommend to the student of German literature, who 
hus mastered the difficulties of the *: “fee! 






himself rewarded by the sal of this wo 
suit, and to devote himself to mathematics, 
or the practice of the courts.’ | 
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CO-OPERATION.* 


No one who has a comfortable and abiding sense of the perfec- 
tion of all existing institutions, —who is deeply impressed with the 
conviction that ‘the poor must be always with us;’ that ‘igno- 
rance is the mother of obedience ;’ that ‘innovations are ever to 
be dreaded as dangerous ;’—no such person, we say, dreams of 
doubting the great and simple fact, that co-operation is folly, n- 
fidelity, and flat rebellion; or that co-operators are downright 
dreamers aud impertinent disturbers;—nay, perhaps actual 
atheists, Socinians, and levellers, to boot. There are, however, 
persons extant who, feeling less and still lessening’ veneration for 
thé beatitude of the good old times, venture coolly to examine 
moar principles, though ever so new and-strange. Not, 

‘the’ one’ hand, for instance, believing in Robert Owen, nor, on 
‘th Other hand, holding that a co-operative community must be 
fiditulous, because the configuration of its residence is supposed 
to’be h eviph i nae ;—that it must be essentially impracticable, 
intélerablé, and inconsistent with individual comfort, because its 
howséwork is’assisted by the perfection of mechanical and chemi- 
caf'stién¢e, and because its dinner parties are large ;—they have 
¢omé'to the conclusion that the proposed state of society, as 
ptestribed by writers on co-operation, more or less modified by 
circumstances, is actually practicable; and that it would greatly 
coniticé to the happiness of very many who now ‘groan and sweat 
wndér' the ‘weary yoke’ of institutions in whose formation they had 
no'share, of circumstances which are daily pressing them more and 
more'nearly to 'a prostrate position. The ironworkers in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Bernard and Wallace +, who could not afford ‘to 
starve, and who foolishly thought they could destroy competition 
+ tnepena machinery ;—the Nortons of the pleasant village of 
rooke, who discovered, by bitter experience, and acknowledged, 
with 'groanings that could not be uttered, that henceforth there 
must be no agricultural gradations between the wealthy cultivator 
and the day labourer ;—those who read, with a melancholy and 
despairing smile, the sage advice of the ‘ Working-man’s Compa- 
Mon; 'to'become Capitalists, and go out of the labour-market ;— 
dlithese, us some think, may find in co-operation a better remedy 
for theit woes, than either rioting or savings banks. 
Mid) MOP MBIT 3° lato Yeo Rad + ' 
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We had ourselves hedged our minds round about with the seyen- 
fold shield, fabricated by misinformation, and fastened on by pre- 
judice. We ridiculed, as became our truly respectable condition in 
life, the notion of living without masters or servants ; we talked, 
with easy volubility, of equalized intellects and community of 
wives ; and we were accustomed, at proper intervals, to retail, in the 
true Copperas style, our routine jokes about the plethoric indo- 
lence to be produced by communities; and about dukes and 
dustmen, marchionesses and milk-maidens $ living together, work- 
ing their quarter of an hour a day, systematized into equality and 
parallelogrammed into concord *.’ There is, however, a time for 
all things; and when we read such a statement of the condition 
of the working classes as that presented by Dr. Kay, of Manchester, 
—when we see, amidst all the whirl, and bustle, and fever of ex- 
citement, which the commercial world exhibits, the difficulties 
which persons in the happy middle ranks find in directing their sons 
to any pursuit which is not pre-occupied to excess ;—when we 
consider the reduced profits of the masters, bolstered up as far as 
possible by the sadly reduced wages of the workers, and by the 
pernicious alchemy which coins the blood and spirits of hapless and 
Joyless infancy} into the odd halfpence and farthings ;—when we 
perceive, through the whole band and chorus of society, a grand, 
resistless, and prevalent thorough-bass of present discontent, and 
painful anticipation, we incline to the imagination that there is 
something in our existing predicament which ought to be changed, 
When we see the working-classes energetically vent on effecting or 
at least attempting, their emancipation, by the peaceable exercise 
of economy and sobriety, assisted by mental and moral cultivation, 
we are disposed to quit our laughter and to drop our jokes, new and 
excellent as they are, and seriously to ask, § What may these things 
mean ?’—When, too, we see and hear that delegates from asso- 
ciated bodies travel hundreds of miles, bringing voices from the 
four winds, to meet in grave congress at Manchester or at Birming- 
ham, in London or Liverpool, reporting the actual existence of 
several hundreds of such co-operative societies, we almost doubt 
the propriety of hinting or paragraphing off the question any 
longer, and begin to think that it is time we knew and told some- 
thing about the matter. 

We might have made our list of co-operative works a page ™ 
length, for the quantity of cheap information on this subject is 
very great, but it were vain to attempt the notice of such a host. 
We are, therefore, content with a few. The first we chose, @s 
fairly expecting it to contain an aggregate account of the state 
co-operation, up to the time of the meeting—the others we may 
have occasion to refer'to in the course of our remarks. 


* New Monthly Magazine, Jan, 1832, p. 2., , . 
¢ See the narratives and ‘statements by Mr. Oastler, of Leeds, as quoted int the 
hewspapers, ; dll & i 165i Tai oo 
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To begin then at the beginning. Let us ask what ts the present 
state of society, about which such heavy complaints are made, 
and whose defects call on thousands to co-operate for their remo- 
val. The answer shall be taken from the Edinburgh Review, 
(Dec. 1831. Art. on Schlegel and Hope, p. 367.) 

‘ How much among us may be likened to a whited sepulchre ; 

outwardly all pomp and strength, but inwardly full of horror and 
despair, and dead men’s bones !—TIron highways, with their wains 
fire-winged, are uniting all ends of the firm land. Quays besides 
with their innumerable stately fleets, tame the ocean into a pliant 
bearer of burdens. Labour’s thousand arms of sinew and of 
metal, all-conquering everywhere, from the tops of the mountains 
to the depths of the mine and the caverns of the sea, ply unceas- 
ingly for the service of man,—Yertr Man REMAINS UNSERVED...- 
He has subdued this planet, his habitation and inheritance, yet 
reaps no profit from the victory. Sad to look upon, in the 
highest stage of civilization, nine-tenths of mankind must struggle 
in the lowest battle of savage, or even animal man,—the battle 
against famine. Countries are rich, prosperous in all manner 
of increase beyond example, but the men of those countries are 
needier than ever. The rule, sic vos non vobis, never altogether to be 
got rid of in man’s industry, now presses with such incubus-weigit, 
that industry must shake it off, or be utterly strangled under it ; 
and, alas! can as yet but gasp and rave, and aimlessly struggle, 
like one in the final deliration. Thus, change, or the irresistible 
approach of change, is manifest everywhere. 
So, then, we are but badly off! ‘Man is unserved,’ and ‘change 
is inevitable’-—a change, of course, in behalf of the sufferers—of 
the people, the mass, the ‘nine-tenths,’ the producing classes. 
In fact, the dismal sentence, ‘ sic vos non vobis,’ must be got rid 
of, and the industrious bees must be permitted to work for them- 
selves, if they can. 

A change! That is, there is in the state of society, as at present 
constituted, something which must be met by some decided and 
decisive remedy. Who has suggested this remedy, this change ? 
Is it emigration ? Is it the Reform Bill? Is it the reduction of 
taxes ? The abolition of the corn laws? Since, however, a change 
is necessary, let us not be too excessively sarcastic on any pro- 
posed plan, Something good may be elicited where we least ex- 
pect it; and if the change can be in any way effected without 
damage to the wealthy classes, the better. But what change ? 
Has government been appealed to ?—Yes, pretty often. And with 
effect > 1 wish to heaven,’ says Sir R. Peel, ‘I wish the 
people would take their affairs into their own hands.’ And why 
did he so ejacalate 2: Because he felt bitterly bow little a govern- 
ment could do when ‘nine-tenths’ of its nation’s numbers were 
sting. against famine.’ What change? When competition 


attacks the rich, we hear not a little about ‘ vested rights.’ Now, 
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if such things ever existed, surely they are the possessions of a 
man in his life and comforts; and if society becomes so very 
clever as to dispense with human labour, to the extent of starving 
the labourer, the latter has a fair cause to go to parliament for 
compensation, on the score of his vested rights—his property, his 
life and comforts being invaded. What then? Shall the rich, the 
one-tenth, part with their money, and voluntarily mulct themselves 
of all above their moderate expenditure, to feed and clothe a 
population idle because its work is better and more cheaply done 
by machinery ? Scarcely will that thought be entertained. Better 
should we all turn out, beat our threshing-machines into wheelbar- 
rows and flail handles, and run our power-looms into knockers and 
hollow-wares, Shall we, however, not do all we can to meet the 
evil, by increasing our eleemosynary establishments, and give, 
without stint or measure, our annual guineas to the daily-started 
new phases of charity? Alas! poor is the assistance, after all, ,to 
be rendered by such institutions. Powerful for health, for morals, 
for education ;—failures when the actual support of myriads is to 
be effected. ‘I have walked six times to Manchester before I 
could get this bit of work ; in all, eighty-four miles ;—it will take 
me chao aga hours (a decent week’s work) to weave it, and my 
net pay, after all, will be seven shillings.’ This is given in a penny 
pamphlet, now before us, asa fact. If fact to one, it is fact to thou- 
sands.—Again, What change ? for it is obvious that the present is 
an undesirable, and, we will assert, in firm reliance on the intention 
of the Creator and former of our bodies and spirits, an unnecessary 
state of things. The apostle of the Gentiles, perambulating the 
streets of Athens, observed an altar inscribed ‘to the unknown 
God.’ This was the acknowledgment of human reason that there 
was something still incomplete in its best theory of providence; 
some knowledge yet to be sighed for. And some political econo- 
mists will not see that there must be a change in the constitution 
of society,—a revolution unconnected with political movements. 
‘They gasp and rave,’ as the Edinburgh Review says, ‘ and aim- 
lessly struggle,’ because they will not discard their prejudices ; 
they will not see that if is a Cuancr that is demanded. Dr. 
King of Brighton, the author of the ‘ Co-operator,’ has boldly 
preached the desired change. He heads one of his chapters thus: 
—‘ Co-operation is the unknown object which the benevolent part 
of mankind have always been in search of, for the improvement 
of their fellow-creatures.’. The principle of co-operation, says the 
Doctor, is, ‘Sirs, ye are brethren ;” its spirit is, love fo all ; its 
action is going about doing good ; its result, happiness. 

But hold’! ‘the industrious classes are already not void of al- 
leged fr lends ; the ‘ working man’ has his ‘companion’ and adviser 
in the diffusers of useful owledge; the chartered body of the 
noble, the learned, and the benevolent. | What say these instruc- 
tors? « Your commodity, labotir, is at ‘a discount, machinery has 
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depreciated its value; has caused’ a glut in the market; what 
then? Become Capitatists! do not combine to raise wages, but 

out of the market, till labour shall again bear a premium.”* 
Good. The working classes desire nothing better than to write 
themselves capitalists. But alas for them, if they have no more 
efficient guide than the ‘ Working-man’s Companion,’ Excellent 
as is its intention, various and elevating as is its information, its 
conclusions are weak and unsatisfactory in the highest degree. 
Let usthen see what the working men can do by their own com- 
bined efforts. And shall it be said that these efforts are injurious, 
or opposed to the well-being of society? Scarcely; inasmuch as 
they imply attention to economy, improved moral conduct, and 
advanced mental cultivation. Are they a subject for ridicule ? 
Scarcely ; inasmuch as they are intended to effect what govern- 
ments and wealthy individuals have failed to produce. 

It appears then by the § Report of the Congress’ before us, or 
tather by the statistical table thereto appended, that there 
exists one co-operative society of 29 members, established 
two years, whose capital is nearly 200/. and whose entire number 
is already employed in working for their united profit. Another of 
3000 members, capital 40001., gives employment to 150 of its 
members, who reside in a species of community on an estate for 
which they pay rent 600/. per annum. A third, of three years’ 
standing, consists of 150 members, capital 300/.—a fourth, two 
years old, 140 members, capital 250/., nearly all working for 
common profit ;—a fifth, three years old, 40 members, capital 
3301,, many employed, andso on. Many of these societies have 
schools and libraries, and are fast advancing in the formation of 
institutions and arrangements for the exchange of their commo- 
dities, one with another. 

We further find (Report, pp. 85 and 108) that it is resolved 
speedily to establish a co-operative community as a sample or trial. 
How ?—namely, by the advances from one hundred or two hun- 
dred societies, of the sum of 30/. each, as capital or outfit for a 
single member from each society. Land to be taken, dwellings 
erected, and cultivation and manufactures to proceed with all pos- 
sible rapidity, on plans laid down by Mr. Thompson, of Cork— 
no dreamer he. It also appears that Mr. Vandeleur, a benevo- 
lent gentleman of Clare, in Ireland, and last year high sheriff 
of that county, has, ona farm of his-own, of 600 acres, effected 
to a certain degree the beneficial establishment of such a commu- 
nity, in which after twelve months occupation and well-directed 
labour, ‘each foreach and for all,’ the members have realized 
and continue to realize sufficient to keep themselves comfortably 
clad and fed, and have abundant, leisure for mental cultivation ; 
that the use of ardent, spirits;is. abjured by common. consent 
Wathen forsaken by Paddy) that.quarrels are unknown and es- 

* Working Man’s Companion, 
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chewed, immorality checked and kept in abeyance, and ‘ Terry- 
alts’ and ‘ Whitefeet’ and ‘ Blackfeet’ rendered docile and indus- 
trious,~—to the wonder and delight of the canny and cautious Scot, 
who erected a threshing machine for this thriving community, glad 
enough and willing enough to save their labour by using machines 
of their own. 

We have heard sneerers and ill-informed talkers say of the co- 
operative system, that it is regardless of the truest principles of 
political economy. But a co-operative community must thrive 
by the joint operation of Labour, assisted by machinery, and by 
the judicious division of its powers; by gradually accumulating 
Capital, the ‘ stored-up surplus’ of former labour; and by a mu- 
tually profitable course of exchanges with other bodies or with 
individuals. Your ¢ Working Man’s Companion,’ in his last pub- 
lication, ‘ The Rights of Industry,’ properly and tersely calls a 
co-operative community ‘a large partnership.’ It is so,—And 
the considerable interest that the Firm will have in the national 
prosperity, will be its best security against any attempt to injure 
or subvert the existing institutions of profit and capital. 

Such then, or something like this, is the present state of co- 
operation in this country. Its perfection is looked to by thou- 
sands, as the great, the inevitable ‘ change’ —‘ The change from 
error and misery to truth and happiness.’ Manis uNSERVED. 
Neither the government, nor the wealthy, nor the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, have evinced the power to serve the suffering nine- 
tenths, nor are the capitalists themselves, that we can discern, 
much better off, for the starvation of the labourers. They in- 
crease their fixed capital; they double and quadruple their pro- 
ductive powers, they glut their markets, and they lack consumers. 
Let co operative communities be established, and they will create 
a nation of consumers. Man is unserved. He must serve 
himself by his own intelligence and industry, assisted by the 
known surprising effects of division of labour, and of exertions 
in large masses. 

Miss Martineau writes to prove that labour is respectable. She 
is right, supposing all to be labourers ; as in the ‘ wilds’ of Africa ; 
as in a co-operative community. She goes on to show by sequent 
narrativesthat competition and machinery may co-exist with starva- 
tion. This, alas! is too true. She further on lauds Norfolk farms 
of 2000 acres, and exhibits her Nortons and Walters to explain 
how much better it were that small farms should be absorbed mto 
the large ones; sinking the small fatmer into the labourer, ‘with 
good wages” Could she only have sheived the odd nook of British 
ground where the agricultural labourer Can still earn good wages, 
it were well. Yet must she be heedful,. for the secret once told, 
we will wager our best steel pen that, be it atthe Lizard, at John 
o’Groat’s house, or in some unimagined El Dorado in the centre 
of Dartmoor or Chatmoss, it will soon. be completely ruined by 
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¢ ovet-population.’ The value of labour will fall, because the 
supply will be greater than the demand, and the hapless and asto- 
nished im-migrants will be half supported by parish pay, accord~ 
ing to the established usage of agricultural districts. 

. The times are altered; we have machinery. We have the 
steam-engine ; and this last alone is sufficient to account for the 
gradual revolution of the last fifty years; which calls so loudly 
for change. Large capitals, and large farms, however, are good 
things for the work-people as well as for the masters. Let then 
the proprietors, the workers of such capitals, instead of two or 
three, be two or three hundreds, labouring each for all, himself 
included ; and then their profits will obviously produce and. diffuse 
a greater sum of happiness than if they were accumulated by the 
two or three—And this is Co-operation. 

What, then, are your objections against this proposed system, 
good Sir,—or yours—or yours? Our lives on it, they are re- 
ducible, in some way, to the selfish principle. You are masters, 
and you like not to think of the possibility of your workmen 
being their own masters*, You have a lurking pleasure in talk- 
ing of the ‘lower classes,’ and of their dependence on, and 
gratitude to the ‘ upper,’ yourself being always one of the upper 
classes, But tell us, good objector, did your grandfather, whom 
some of the seniors about you may recollect, fifty years ago, en- 
circled by his leathern apron, and singing to the buzz of his 
lathe ;—did your grandfather, we say, as one of the luwer classes, 
so recognise and delight in his dependence on, and connexion 
with his master, of the upper, as to induce him one moment to 
hesitate as to the course he should pursue, when he felt himself able 
to, better his condition, to kick off his leathern apron, roll down his 
soiled shirt sleeves, and attach to them ruffles of costly cambric ? 

4Vow, the most handy and careful do not, cannot save; and 
larger capitals are required to meet the charges of elaborate ma- 
chinery, of scientific husbandry. What then? The working-classes 
have aright to accumulate large capitals, and to form large part- 
nerships, if they can; and it is unhandsome in you to laugh at 
their efforts ;—it is unjust to thwart or scandalize them. Besides, 
depend on this, whatever the working-classes, as a body, eflect, 
towards improving their own condition, will be, in fact, so much 
done towards the general improvement of all, Doubt not, fear 
not.—Co-operators, some have said, are levellers, It is true: 
but then, they level by raising themselves, not by sinking others. 

We conclude with two. queries, 

Is it lawful and, honourable, for a man, master or labourer, to 
endeavour, by, honest, means, to better his condition ? 

* “T began with forming co-operutive societies in Utica, and the views /ook with the 
Yarikees ; ‘but mahy started up and cried out infidelity and agrarianism. The ven- 

auce of the capitalists was;wreaked on all over whom they had the least influence. 


te yself and two others were thrown out of employ in consequence of our being “ ring- 
eaders””*—‘Thug writes 4h eniigrant working-tian in April of the present year. 
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Is it lawful,and, honourable for such a man, if his own capital 
be too small, ,to,form) with others, in greater or less numbers, a 
partnership, or. joiutestock company, » for the carrying on of the 
proposed work? 

The, affirmative replies will scarcely be disputed in a commer- 
cial and manufacturing country. 

Then is co-operation lawful and honourable. 





MIRABEAU,* 


Tue French Revolution of 1789, characterised by the celebrated 
Mr. Fox as‘ the most gigantic monument to liberty which was ever 
reared by the genius of man,’ is incontestably one of the most im- 
portant events hitherto recorded in the history of human society. 
‘Phe victories of reason, the labours, that is, and the success of 
reformers and philosophers from Lecoq and Marcel, Wickliff 
and Luther, to Voltaire and Rousseau, prepared the way for 
it; the progress of information, demonstrating the itcompatibility 
of old institutions with newly acquired ideas and wants, pro- 
duced an universal discontent, and it was ready to burst forth 
when any accidental circumstance, financial embarrassment, or 
parliamentary opposition, should favour the expression of public 
opinion, the developement of principles and the excitement of 
popular feeling. Social revolutions take place only when a moral 
revolution is already effected, and the faults of the existing rsa 
are brought to light and certified by experience. The profligacy 
of the noblesse under Louis XV. and Louis XVI., accele- 
rated'the epoch of political and moral regeneration, but it was 
not the cause of the crisis—it might rather be called its prophetic 
forerunner—it was, in fact, the indication of a gradual ‘revolution, 
which had been going on for the three last centuries in the feelings, 
opinions, and manners of the nation—a revolution of which the 
year 1789 presented the magnificent and appalling epitome. A 
vague instinct directed the multitude, and the génerous leaders 
who’ were capable of rousing them by the voice or the pen. All 
their efforts were inspired by a confused presentiment of the future 
destinies of nations, and of the incurable vices of the former 
system. The preference of the interests of the aristocracy over 
those of the laborious classes, and the brutality with which’ the 
latter were trodden under foot by @ proud and unproductive nobi- 
lity, these were the objects which the people, Astitgte as they 
were of the advantages derived from moral and intellectual actl- 
vity, kept in view and attacked either openty or covertly, thoug 


* Souvenirs sur Mirabeay, par Mi, Dumont. )AyTrahstation) ‘is: in circulation, but 
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without method and without the power of distinctly expressing 
their grievances, their hostility, and their condemnation. 

By substituting the interest of the many for the interest of the 
few, by developing the intelligence and raising the dignity of man, 
the:French Revolution became the expression of a truth an- 
nounced by Plato in his treatise on laws. £ We do not bestow the 
name of an organised government,’ says that great man, * we do 
not call those laws just but revolutionary, where government is 
established and laws ordained not for the common good, but for 
the advantage of a few;’ and the French Revolution rendered to 
civilization the most important service which could have been de- 
manded of it, by adding to the strength and worth of individual 
and collective man. 

The crisis was tremendous, itis true, but, considering the,ex- 
asperation of the parties, it was inevitable. War was declared 
between those who were marching courageously to the conquest, of 
useful truths, in the paths of political and social improvement, 
proposing to themselves to build a new structure upon newly-dis- 
covered principles, and men who were still grovelling with love and 
idolatry around the forms which education and habit and private 
interest had consecrated in their eyes, Was it possible that such 
a aes not be accompanied with deplorable excesses on both 
sides? , 

: A the head of these generous innovators was Mirabeau, who 
disclosed his inmost soul to the enemies of liberty in those thun- 
dering words of unrivalled eloquence: ‘ When the last. of the 
Gracchi perished,’ said Mirabeau, ¢ he took a handful of dust and 
threw it towards Heaven, and from this dust sprang Marius—-Ma- 
rius, who was Jess illustrious for having exterminated the Cimbri, 
than for haying overthrown the aristocracy of Rome.’ . Popular 
like Marius, terrible like him in his hatred of the nobility who had 
insulted him ; bold enough to risk any measure and not to shrink 
from any of its consequences, a leader of a party and a politician, 
one who was capable of originating the vast conception of con- 
fining the popular torrent to its limits, and re-establishing the 
royal authority on the very fragments which that torrent had scat- 
tered around it, Mirabeau was a prodigy which excited universal 
attention. The cabinets of other kingdoms watched with fear 
the progress of a giant whose every step. shook nations, and France 
proclaimed him the head of the revolution, which she had accom- 
plished. _ At Mirabeau’s death a void. was left which was, never 
alter filled up, and the Assembly, deprived. of this extraordinary 
man, never found his successor, . Men suchas Mirabeau are rare, 
and only appear at long interyals. . , 

Party hatred raged fo 


Mirabeau. 


r a long time after the death of this extra- 
ordinary: man, and held. up’ to. view the ‘prisoner ‘of Vincennes, 
the son ‘cursed by his father, and the profligate, to, tarnish the 
memory of the tribune, the daring, orator,the thundering mouth- 
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piece of a delivered people. Party hostilities however become 
extinct with those who cherish them, and as events roll on, the 
merit and talent of those concerned in them are estimated at their 
true value. The era of justice, of restitution, of apotheosis ar- 
rives. . The calumniated heroes of the revolution are considered 
with more impartiality, and whosoever has entered into the spirit 
of the revolution and felt the immensity of the new destinies which 
it generated for mankind, is prepared to admire in Mirabeau a 
great man, and the first hero of the revolutionary movement. 

As a contrast to the egotism, the lukewarmness, the pusillani- 
mity of those who now guide or represent their fellow-citizens, it 
is exhilarating to contemplate the philanthropy of those who at the 
risk of their ease, their fortune, and their liberty, resisted and 
struggled to the last against the enemies of the progress of civil- 
ization. These ‘ Souvenirs sur Mirabeau’ are then worthy of 
notice; they are written by a man of probity who lived. in. the 
greatest intimacy with the illustrious orator, and who presents.us 
with his Memoirs to make us feel the power, the greatness of 
mind, the simplicity, and the kindness of Mirabeau. 

The results of the revolution are evident and generally known; 
so also are many of the principal facts which marked its course ; 
but the secret influences which operated upon, and modified those 
facts, have not been sufficiently exposed, and there are still many 
mysteries which have baffled investigation, The springs of the 
plot have often escaped the nicest observation. What secret ma- 
chinations! What crimes whose instigators have never been de- 
tected! As long as we have no account of the revolutionary fac- 
tions, and of the secret agency employed, we may say that a 
history of the French Revolution has not yet appeared. The 
author of the ‘ Souvenirs sur Mirabeau’ depicts with great local 
accuracy a succession of scenes which agitate, surprise, or con- 
sole us. He describes characters, relates facts, which the digaity 
of history neglects, but which are precious to the observer and 
philosopher, The narrative of a man who tells without art what 
passed under his own eyes, and what he was for the most. part 
concerned in (although indirectly), the living picture which. he 
draws, the interest which he throws over it, his very partialities, 
are instructive. Men such as Mr. Dumont, who have watched 
and noted the events as they took place, are the best qualified to 
provide materials for history. Observe the simplicity and truth 
with which he sketches the operations of the Sth and 6th of Octo- 
ber. ‘On the Sth we dined with Servan in the palace called 
‘‘ petites Ecuries” where he had apartments assigned him as gover 
nor of the pages. Wesaw from the windows which overlooked the 
square, the populace of Paris arriving in crowds, the Poissardes,* 
the * forts de la Halle,” +} and the mob all clamouring for bread. 


* Fish.women. | 
+ Men employed in unloading the carts of corn and other provisions. 
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The Flemish Regiment and the National Guard of Versailles 
were ranged on the outside of the great and of ‘the little court. 
{There was some commotion going on that we could not exactly 
understand, Mirabeau was not long with us, [ think 1 remem- 
ber that he did not dine with Servan. ‘Though the crowd was 
great, and we could not tell what might happen, we walked about 
everywhere ; we saw the king’s carriages In the back streets, and 
we thought that the royal family were about to be sent off. When 
I was tired of wandering about, I went to the Assembly; it was 
then eight o’clock, and the scene was extraordinary; it had been 
invaded by the mob with whom its walls were filled, the galleries 
were occupied by men and women armed with halberts, sticks, 
and pikes. When we had penetrated into the Assembly where 
the President was exerting himself in vain to procure order, Mi- 
rabeau raised his commanding voice and called upon the President 
to require that the Assembly should be respected, and that the 
strangers who had crowded into it should be compelled to with- 
draw; It required all his popularity to accomplish the object, 
but gradually the mob withdrew, and the deputies proceeded to 
deliberate quietly upon some branch of the penal code, I was in 
the’ gallery where there was a poissarde who spoke with au- 
thority, and directed the operations of about a hundred other 
women, and of some lads, who obeyed her orders when to shout 
or be silent. She called the deputies by their names with the 
greatest familiarity, and shouted out “ Who is that speaking ?” 
‘Stop that chattering fellow!” ‘ That is not the question, what we 
want is bread. Let us have our good little Mirabeau—we want to 
hear him.” p, 125. | 

With all respect to the deputies who composed the Assembly, 
this poissarde knew better than they did what they ought to dis- 
cuss. Famine was then decimating the people as it has again in 
our time, and then, as now, the representatives of the agonised 
and exasperated people were discussing the Penal Code, or the 
navigation of the Rhine, whale-fishery, or what not. It did not 
occur to the most sagacious of the Deputies at that time, (nor does 
it now,) that after the abolition of privileges, the essential thing 
was an union of popular ameliorations with the interests of pro- 
prietors, a problem, the solution of which, by reviving commerce, 
agriculture, manufactures, and every description of industry, 
would, at the same time, have augmented the value of property, 
and procured employment and remuneration for the labourer. 
Such was the depth of meaning of the good poissarde’s exclama- 
tion—' That is not the question—what we want, is bread.’ In the 
same spirit is the device of the manufacturers of Lyons: * Live 
by labour, or die in battle’) The same causes produce, and will 
always produce, the same effects. Our parliamentary assemblies 
are too much akin to the Roman senate, when it deliberated, under 
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the most critical circumstances, as to the sauce which best befitted 
a turbot with which the emperor had presented it. 

Mr. Dumont’s best title to celebrity, and to the gratitude of 
the friends of humanity, is that he laboured with admirable acute- 
ness, comprehension, and clearness, in the revision and publica- 
tion of the manuscripts of the late Jeremy Bentham, whose death 
has lately deprived his country of the greatest jurisconsult she 
ever possessed. Dumont was admirably fitted for such a task ; 
destitute of originality, of creative or persuasive power, his mind 
was sagacious, comprehensive, penetrating, and clear; and he 
added to an enlightened good sense a fund of erudition. Such 
men are precious as the friends and counsellors of bold, impe- 
tuous, creative talent. 

It is wonderful to observe in these Memoirs the facility with 
which Mirabeau laid hold of men of all descriptions, guided 
them, used them as his workmen, fascinated them, and carried 
them into the immense vortex of his activity. In 1784, Du- 
mont had occasion to meet Mirabeau in London; and he who 
was afterwards to be the most extraordinary and _ powerful 
man of his time, despised and obscure as he then was, contrived 
to enlist in his service men of literary talent, barristers, and 
jurisconsults. 

In 1788 Dumont again saw Mirabeau at Paris. The count of 
Mirabeau was then utterly blasted in public opinion by his writ- 
ings, his adventures, his law-suits, his Bacchanalian orgies. He 
perceived in. Dumont extensive information, tact, and ductility, 
and immediately set himself to work, with all his arts of seduc- 
tion, to attach him to his interests. Mirabeau already felt him- 
self greater than his reputation, and was preparing for his work. 
The pure and simple citizen of Geneva became the friend of the 
profligate count of Mirabeau, as he was already of Sir S. Ro- 
milly, one of the ornaments and the glory of the House of Com- 
mons and the English bar. Dumont assisted Mirabeau in con- 
ducting the § Courrier de Provence ;’ he prepared, he arranged, 
he condensed legislative questions, sketched the plan of some of 
the speeches, attended the assembly, and gave excellent abstracts 
of them, &c. Certain sensitive reviewers have been pleased to 
put themselves in a rage with Dumont for the share which he has 
claimed in the productions of the celebrated orator, and for his 
assertion that he composed the best speeches of the modern De- 
mosthenes. The good Dumont did not deserve their indignation ; 
little idea had he of depreciating the merits of his friend, and it 
was in sincerity of doit that he expressed himself as follows: 
‘ Mirabeaw ‘was entitled to consider himself as the parent ,ot 
all these’ productions, ‘for he had presided over the execution, of 
them, and but for his indefatigable activity, they would never 
have existed.” Elsewhete, ‘he aids) * \y nd have worked for 
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Mirabeau, I often thought that I enjoyed the satisfaction of an 
obscure individual, who had changed his children at nurse, and 
introduced them into a great family.’—p. 77. 

Referring to the oration on bankruptcy, in which Mirabeau. rose 
to sublimity, Dumont says, ‘ Those who heard this discourse will 
never forget it; he excited such a sensation of terror, that his 
auditors thought they saw a gulf yawning to devour them, and 
heard the groans of those it had swallowed. The effect was the 
more striking, as this speech was a sudden rejoinder which could 
not be prepared, and which he owed entirely to his own resources.’ 
—p. 70. 

What but the loftiest eloquence, inspired by genius, could have 
dictated to Mirabeau the memorable words which he addressed to 
the Marquis of Dreuz Brizé, when he presented himself, in the 
name of the king, to call upon the Assembly to separate. ‘ Go, 
tell your master that we are here by the will of the people, and 
that we will not depart unless by the force of bayonets.’ The 
following is Dumont’s account of the deplorable blunder of the 
court, which may be ascribed to the generalship of the Comte 
d’Artois (Charles X.) ‘ The day that the king went down to the 
Assembly, I was at the palace to see the magnificent procession. 
I well remember the lowering, and at the same time triumphant 
faces of many who came to the castle ; they wished to look calm, 
but their emotion was evident, in spite of themselves, The 
Comte d’ Artois looked proud, the king mournful: the crowd was 
great, and the silence profound. When the king got into, his 
coach, the drums were heard, and there was a clangor of different 
instruments, but not one shout of applause, not one vive le rot, 
Fear alone restrained the expression of dissatisfaction ; at last the 
vast body was put in motion; the royal household, the guards, 
the officers of the cavalry, all advanced towards the hall of the 
States-General, where the three orders, distrustful of one another, 
were awaiting, in, mute indignation, the result of this important 
day. Never were more violent antagonist passions contained in 
the ‘same walls. The “spectacle” was precisely the same as.at 
the Opening of the States-General, but what a difference in the 
ra The first was a national féte, the revival of liberty ; in 
the latter case, the pomp which had. before charmed the eyes now 
struck the people with terror; the brilliancy of the nobility, the 
splendour of the throne, the display of royal pomp, were all as a 
funeral procession.’—p. 65, ., 

What is going on at this day in the political world appears like 
the répetition of the course of events so faithfully described by 
Dumont, the same acts of weakness, the same of ostentation and 
of folly, the same discomfiture, the same humiliation, and, the 
same popular heroism... j..,4..).,) 13 

7 Berga ht r. Dumont,are, distinguished by a profound 
and sincere esteem for Mirabeau, by great accuracy as to facts, 
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and by great intelligence as to their results whenever he is not 
blinded by his passing veneration for every thing English. He is 
for ever repeating that the National Assembly ought to have 
adopted’ the English Constitution, which was in his eyes the beau 
ideal of social and political order, and he tells us, in the midst of 
his ecstasies about this loved panacea, with the most attractive 
frankness, ‘ that Brissot’s familiar phrase on this subject was, “ This 
is what ruined England.” Sieyes, Dupont, Condorcet, Garat, 
Roland, Madame Roland, and a multitude of others whom I have 
known, entertained the same opinion.’—p. 115. 

Some members of the Assembly, who were fellow-countrymen 
of M. Dumont and Madame de Staél, shared in his error. The 
latter, carried away by her admiration for England, and by her 
affection for her father, could see (like him) no other safety for 
France than the adoption of the English system. Her brilliant 
imagination threw a veil over all its defects, and she especially 
blamed the Assembly for not having allowed a second Chamber. 
Was it possible, however, that an association, formed to recon- 
struct the ruined edifice of social order, should build it from the 
mouldering scaffolding of the English Charter of 1688, covered 
as it was with the rust of the middle ages? Why should France 
have established, on such a basis, a species of Mammonocracy, in 
which the powers of the state are confided in preference to the 
wealthy, however unfitted they may be in other respects? She 
who had all the vigour, the health, the freshness of youth, ye 
should she seek her education in the school of decrepitude 
Was it necessary to cross the Straits for a system of checks and ba- 
lances, for theories of public rights, for rules of election, of admi- 
nistration, of police, &c.? Moreover, a constitution is not to be 
transplanted like a tree ; neither does a constitution consist solely 
in the establishment of an upper and lower house, an arrangement 
which would become useless or even pernicious without corroborat- 
ing institutions, and an analogous spirit diffused through the whole. 
What is a constitution? Is it sufficient for the enjoyment of 
this blessing that we should endow a deliberative assembly with the 
name of Parliament, and divide it into two chambers, an upper 
and lower? Is it unimportant to the interests of social order 
what descriptions of persons are thus organised, their capacity, 
the spirit with which they are animated, their prejudices, the 
different bodies of the state, their organization and powers , the 
state of legislation, more especially as regards the safety of indi 
viduals, property, the partition of land, and the executive £0- 
vernment—are all these unimportant? Are they not, om the 
contrary, the details upon which a constitution depends, anil 
compared with which deliberative assemblies are only solemn!- 
ties? What analogy was there, we may inquire, between the 
moral situation and political being of France in 1789, and that 
of Kngland at any given epoch whatever? sees 
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An attempt has been made to calumniate Mirabeau, with regard 
to his relations with the court. Mirabeau, after seconding with 
all the powers of his eloquence the revolutionary movement of 
1789, being older than his colleagues, the Barnaves, the Petions, 
the Grégoires, and brought up in another sphere, could not ac- 
commodate himself like them to new exigencies, He therefore 
sought to modify the democratic fury which he had so powerfully 
cherished. For this end he negociated with the court, not like 
a vile hireling, but like a man who feels his powers and who sti- 

ulates on behalf of a nation. We see, in Dumont’s Mémoires, 
that Mirabeau was far above the miserable traflic of vanity or of 
venality. It was correctly said, ‘ These men are not to be sold ;’ 
and when Mirabeau received pensions from princes, it was to 
govern them, and not to be governed by them, ‘ What we see of 
this affair,’ says the conscientious Dumont, ‘gives us no right to 
consider Mirabeau as a man who betrayed the cause of the people ; 
we, might even say that he knew his own interest too well; he 
knew, that his power was dependant upon public opinion, and that, 
qprandering the king absolute, he would be annihilating himself, 

e concentrated all his ambition upon the ministry of France, 
and wished to transcend all former ministers.’ p. 219. 

Mirabeau’s death was seasonable; he had done enough for his 
glory. To him it was given to proclaim in the face of day the 
new revolution; and for this end was he endowed with a voice 
that penetrated to the ends of the earth ; to him was it given 
also to display his dignity at the head of a new class of society 
(the bourgeoisie), and to proclaim the enfranchisement of the 
people ; it was left for others to stifle civil wars, to protect the 
revolution against the coalition of kings, and to compel them by 
arms to the recognition of revolutionary France. 

There is a charm in the contemplation of an existence thus 
crowded with action,—a nature thus energetic and sublime, gifted 
with the power of commanding, of fascinating, of exciting en- 
thusiasm. 

Mirabeau had such powers of observation, that he described 
men by a stroke, and pronounced upon things by a word. ‘This 
is the gift of superior minds. He characterized, says Dumont, 
the rigid Camus as the ‘ red flag’ (in allusion to the flag of mar- 
tial law); Camus had a red face and fiery nose. ‘ He aspires to 
be a Grandison Cromwell,’ said he of La Fayette, whom he con- 
sidered as a weak, but ambitious man, desirous of supreme power 
without daring to seize it, ‘ He is a watch which loses,’ said he 
of Necker. ‘Mallebranche saw every thing in God, and M. 
Necker sees every thing in Necker. He accused him of seeing 
all the nation in. the Rue Vivienne, that is to say, the stock- 


exchange and the treasury.’ If M. Casimir Perrier were still alive, — 


would not he-start to, see himself so well described ? 
Madame Roland is mentioned by Dumont, He says,’‘ She was 
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a Roman, a Cornelia, and her sons would have been brought u 
like the Gracchi. Her Private Memoirs are admirable.’ (p. 200.) 
The courage of this celebrated woman, in her adversity, will be 
handed down to posterity ; the unshaken constancy of her soul, 
in the presence of her murderers ; her unalterable attachment to 
those principles to which she gave her testimony by an heroic 
death,—a noble example, as a legacy to all who may hereafter be 
called upon to live in stormy times, and who have the soul to feel it. 

If the examination of a book gives us an insight into the cha- 
racter of the author, so, on the other hand, do the life and opinions 
of the historian assure us of the degree of confidence which his 
work is likely to deserve. In this production of Mr. Dumont, we 
find him, as he was ever, a philosophical writer, and a man 
of talent and information, whose opinions were always those of a 
good citizen, and a sincere and constant friend of liberty. 





THE VILLAGE POOR-HOUSE.* 


Tne spirit of utility has seized upon the harp of poetry, and strikes 
it with as bold and with a truer hand than did any of the Passions 
whom the inspired eye of Collins saw at their revelry amid the 
myrtle groves of Music. In plain English, poetry is no longer a 
plaything, or a mere drawing-room ornament, 4s in times of 
popular commotion, any implement of labour, or article of furni- 
niture, may become a weapon of strife; so, in the great struggle 
for improvement, much may be done for the good cause by a 
species of composition which has been generally cultivated merely 
for amusement. Here is a little volume of light and satirical 
verse, which yet has in it much pith and substance; which, while 
it moves to risibility, impels to stern reflections also; and, while 
it touches the feelings, engenders ‘thoughts which lie too deep 
for tears.’ These things are signs of the times, and good signs 
too. They are indicative of that extended mental co-operation 
by which the barriers to human improvement must be overthrown, 
and the condition of society, especially in the lowest and_most 
numerous classes, be permanently ameliorated. These are no 
times for trifling. All intelligent and benevolent men, whateyer 
the peculiar faculty which organization may have endowed them 
with, or circumstances developed in them, have a common mis- 
sion. They are all called to work at the re-edification of that 
social temple which can no longer be left in its old feudal or 
Gothic form, but at the imminent peril of < all that it inhabit. 
They should all labour to destroy the mutual ignorance, antipa- 
thies and ie Spee of the different classes of society, to discover 
to them their common interest, unite them in its pursuit, and 
point out the means of its attainment. eo 


* By a Country Curate, Londons Smith,: Rider and-Co. 
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We welcome every effort in this direction, whether it be law or 
institution, invention or application, song or sermon} for by an 
and by all of these may the great object be promoted: | From the 
principles which the ‘philosopher unfolds in his solitude, down to 
the strain which the ballad-singer chaunts in the street, we would 
have a common tendency. They should all concur in cherishing 
such thoughts, feelings, tastes, and habits as best connect them 
selves with the improvement of man’s condition, —individual, 
social, physical, moral and intellectual. ‘The poets have more to 
atone for than most people. ‘They have brought on poetry itself 
the imputation of being frivolous or pernicious, of being essentially 
feudal, aristocratic, warlike, and superstitious. But the revolution 
has reached even the La Vendée of literature. The Muses cease 
from dreaming of the past to prophecy of the future, and begin to 
pour forth the glowing predictions which are self-fulfilling. Byron 
scorned the few, though he sympathized not with the many. The 
purer patriotism of Campbell has ever shone like a bright and 
steady star; and now the rich metaphysical melodies of ‘Tennyson, 
and the untameable vigour of Elliot, (if Elliot be his name,) are 
the first fruits of a nobler vintage than has yet been gathered in 
between the mount of Helicon and -the plains of Marathon. 
‘The Village Curate’ is a fellow-labourer not to be despised. 
There is in him both playfulness and pathos. He laughs heartily 
and bites hardly ; but his caustic humour only lashes the selfish 
culprit, and his anger is only the bitterness of indignant benevo- 
lence. He evidently knows well the condition and feelings of the 
poor, and he describes them in verse which deserves to be read on 
its own account, in order that the description may turn to their 
account. He neither takes them as a good subject for the display 
of his art in the production of a highly-finished cabinet picture, 
nor does he stand forth from their ranks as their tribune to declare 
their grievances or demand their rights. He speaks rather as a 
friendly and well-informed reporter, who has investigated their 
condition, and describes it to others that they may enter into the 
cohvictions and emotions with which a close observation of it has 
impressed his own mind and heart. He is a poetical mediator, 
who speaks to the affluent and instructed on behalf of the igno- 
rant and the famishing. But he shows unsparingly the viciousness 
of the system which perpetuates ignorance and want, while he 
does not hide the vice which in turn they generate. The lash 
falls impartially and unsparingly ; though, as it ought, more heavily 
where vice, though veiled, rather appears as the cause, than 
where, however gross and offensive, it is more justly regarded as 
the almost unavoidable éffect. For it should never be forgotten 
that the depravity of slaves is the crime of oppressors. .’The igno- 
rance of the governed is the fault’ of governors. Even in the da s 
of Homer it had become an established fact, that ‘for the king’s 
offence the peoplesdied'yand-so.it hasbeen ever since, and all 
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the world over, except under our happy constitution, by which 
the king can do no wrong, and where, therefore, the wretched- 
ness of the population must be charged on those who, till lately, 
have monopolized the nominally responsible management of the 
resources of the community. How they have provided, or rather 
allowed the sister monopoly, the ecclesiastical one, to provide for 
the moral and spiritual instruction of the people, we shall call on 
our Curate to describe. He sketches, ad vivum, the blessings 
which at Oxford and Cambridge are stored up for the especial 
benefit of parishes which are college gifts, and worth taking; for 
it is not anything which can tempt a Senior Fellow to the cure of 
souls. There must be some compensation for his coming forth 
out of the classic seclusion of academic groves : 


‘ A thousand pounds is surely slim 
Preferment for a man like him.’ 


Let us see how they ‘ in patience wait for it.’ 


‘ Six massive men in sable suit, 

Of mighty bulk, and hanging brows, 
Are darkly sitting, foot to foot, 

Enjoying a carouse,— 
All learned men, and fill’d with knowledge, 
Six Senior Fellows ofa College. 
How grave they sit! how wise they look! 
Each portly face is as a book, 
Where ye may read triangle and line, 
Cube root, parallelogram, circle, and sign, 
And a very particular judgment in wine ! 
Wise Senior Fellows are they all, 
Steady as clock-work in chapel and hall ; 
Six mighty parsons devoted to heaven, 
All looking out for a college living. 


Twenty years they have wasted their breath, 

In praying for murder and sudden death,— 

But the jolly incumbents, whose death would delight them, 

Live on, as if merely on purpose to spite them :— 

Twenty years they have all been engaged, 

And their mistresses now have grown “ certainly aged.” 

Oh! how they wade through the Morning Post, 

In hopes the old Rector has yielded the ghost, 

That he’s broken his neck by a fall from his horse, 

Or gone off in a fit in the second course, 

Providentially choked by the bone of a cod, 

Or some morning found ‘‘ Dead,—by the finger of God ;”’— 

Ah! Senior Fellowships always give birth 

To “ Glory to God and good will upon earth,” ’—p. 29—31. 

Very fit, indeed, must such men ‘be ‘to live amongst the un- 

taught peasantry, and the scarcely better ‘instructed squirearchy 
of our agricultural districts | Very fit to-minister instruction (0 
the ignorant, to restore the erring, and comfort the afflicted! 
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Very fit to become the guides, philosophers, and friends of the 
people, either of village or town, to understand their condition, 
enter into their opinions and feelings, and teach them how to 
secure their best interests present and future! 


‘O not more dark or void the mind of him 
Who, in old days, intomb’d in cloisters dim, 
Passed his dull life afar from stirring deeds, 
Lazily mumbling pray’rs, and counting beads,— 
Not more a stranger to this breathing world, 
The man round whom preserving ice-wreaths curl’d ; 
And, while thrice fifty times the fruits and flow’rs 
Burst forth to beautify this earth of ours, 
Kept him enshrined, and sent him forth at last, 
Unchanged since first the sleep was o’er him cast, 
And worshipping the idols of his youth, 
Blind to the power that overthrew them—Truth ! 


He who with haughty eye and bigot frown 
Contemns whatever smacks not of the gown, 

And sees no wisdom save in high degree, 

Is this the man to teach us charity ? 

He who, insensate, shuts his pedant ears 

To all unhallow’d by a thousand years, 

Who hears not, in his pomp of lettered ease, 

The ‘‘ voices wandering over earth and seas,” 
Speaking strange truths, and filling land and sky, 
With the proud patriot’s watch-word—liberty ; 
Speaking in tones that brook not of disdain, 

Of tottering oligarchs and their loosened chain,— 
Who vainly strives,—the same as he began 

To fright the boy—to fright the full-grown man, 
Is this the being filled with pomp and pride, 

To point our duties, or our thoughts to guide ? 
Well o’er the flock the pensive bard might weep, 
When shepherds were “ more silly than their sheep.” ’ p, 32-34. 


The author has not left to his readers to imagine how a portly 
divine of this class discharges his functions: we have a pauper 
funeral given us for a specimen. The quotation exemplifies the 
qualities which we have attributed to what we will not call the 


Versification merely, but the poetry, of this little volume :— 


‘Clang! clang! goes the village bell again, 
And the Rector, red and hot, 
- Has rattled along, without slacking his rein, 
All through the village, and up the church lane, 
At an Osbaldeston trot ; 
Wiping his brow, and panting for breath, 
He’s afraid. he will scarcely be in at the death, 
Faintly,. wearily, tolls the bell ; 
Clang! clang!. clang! ‘tis a pauper’s knell, 
A poor old man, with silver hair, 
Broken by seventy years of care, 
2Q2 
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The panting steed is tied to the gate, 

And the Rector goes into church, in state ; 

Soon you will see him, in robes of snow, 

Forth from the church’s portal go, 

A holy man, devout and sincere, 

And much underpaid with two thousand a-year! 


Where winds the river through the green, 

A sombre cavalcade is seen, 

Bearing the coffin, sedate and slow— 

Where are they should attend the show ? 

Four old men the coffin bear— 

Mourners and weepers none are there. 

Four old men, with years bent double, 

Bear up the pall, and—are paid for their trouble. 
All are dead whom his youth had known— 

The poor passes on to his grave alone! 


Up to the churchyard’s gate, at length, 
The four old men, with failing strength, 
Have borne their burthen; Jo! and there 
The Rector stands, with troubled air ! 


Those tott’rine bearers, failed and old, 
Have kept him shivering in the cold, 

(The sun shines bright on all beside, ) 
And baulked him of his morning ride. 


Svon the ’customed psalm is said, 
Soon the hurried verse is read, 
Once again they lift the dead. 
From the church’s open door 
The funeral train comes forth once more, 
And, feebly bending, scarce can pass 
Through the tufts of tangled grass. 
Gather'd round the grave, we see 
Gaping urchins, two or three— 

And wither’d dames, in cloak of red, 
Silent stand while comes the dead. 

But playful boys, with shout and bound, 
Gambol on the burial ground ; 
Gathering, from the heap’d-up mould, 
Relics of our nature old, 

Bones yet fresh and undecay’d, 

And skulls indented with the spade. 

In that grave the plain rough board, 
With all that it contains, is lowered ; 
Seventy years of want and sin 

Sleep that narrow cell within— 

And the earth is shovell’d in! 

Jarringly, with accent drear, ); .. 

The parting knell: grates on the: ear. 

The boys, are. gone, the, bearers fled, 

The women in their cloaks of red; 
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There’s no one ’neath the yew trees cold, 

Save the sexton, stamping down the mould. 

The Rector awakens the silent street, 

With the quick sounds of galloping feet ; 

The sky is bright, the flowers are out, 

The school is let loose with a joyous shout ; 

There ’s gladness in each light wind’s breath. 

Tush !—We have said too much of death ’—p. 40—43. 


The sketches of character in this poem are almost all happily 
executed, whether they be of the peasantry or their superiors ; 
and they are well grouped and contrasted. ‘Lhe lighter and darker 
colourinys are ably blended. The village apothecary, the farmer, 
the attorney, on the one hand—and the poacher, the felon, the 
old soldier, the pauper mother, on the other—are all excellent and 
powerful. The chief defect is, that, occasionally, the author has 
yut into the mouth of his personages a sentiment which rather 
belongs to the intelligent and pitying observer. Thus, in Jack 
Morley’s song : 

‘T curse them—not that they in sooth 
Have worn in want and toil my youth;— 
My curses on their heads I roll 
Because they ve brutalized my soul.’ 


The brutalized soul does not feel the depth of its degradation. 
It is unconscious of its debasement, and the production of that 
unconsciousness is the worst feature in the oppression, or selfish 
neglect, to which it is sacrificed. 

Of the pauper songs, supposed to be chaunted by the inmates 
of the village poor-house, that of the expectant emigrant is, not 
the most powerful certainly, but to our feelings the most pleasant. 


‘BILL HARVEY'S SONG. 


There’s a ship on the ocean, that gallantly rides, 

And she floats like a swan on the murmuring tides, 

Through the breeze of the summer she shoots her light form, 
And glides like a falcon through tempest and storm. 

Ride on, thou proud vessel! bound swift o’er the sea! 

No home is there left me, no country save thee ! 


No home and no country,—off, off let me roam: 

"Tis not in the palace the king finds a home, 

"Tis not the bare wall or the desolate hearth, 

Is a home,—nor our country, a cold spot of earth, 

Where food’s to be, gain’d, and where fields blossom free, 
Oh! there shines a home.and a country for me! 


Sail on, thou gay vessel! Far over the wave 

I'll find me a country Of find me a grave; 

Far better to die in the Swamp or the wood, 

Than to creep thro’ long ‘life on the mendicant’s food,— 
A grave or a hotestéad benvath the green tree !—— 

For death or good fortunealiké set me' free; 9” 
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The shaded Savannah has pestilent brakes, 

The wood has its tigers, the swamp has its snakes. 
He fears no Savannah who’s toil’d in a drain, 
The snake on the pauper glares fearful in vain ; 
From priest, squire, and farmer but let me go free, 
The tiger and serpent are welcome to me ! 


What boots it to us that our country is rich ? 

The best of our life-time is spent in a ditch, 

We know she is pow’rful—she tramples. us down, 
And plentiful too—though our bread is so brown ; 
There’s a land quite as lovely far over the sea, 
For the land that gives food is the fairest to me. 


Oh give me the wood where the axe never swung, 

Where man never entered, and voice never rung, 

A hut made of Jogs, and a gun by my side, 

The land for my portion, and Jane for my bride, 

That hut were a palace, a country for me,— 

Dash on, thou proud ship, o’er the wide-rolling sea !’—p,49-51. 


In the two Charities, the curate is rather hard upon benevolent 
ladies. His ridicule may hit some who do not deserve it. Their 
employment may not be very unlike much of his description, and 

et their motives as pure as ever glowed in a human heart. 
‘hat their charity is too often not very intelligent cannot be 
denied ; but what is man’s charity? Do not even grave and 
eloquent senators yet cry out against the hard-heartedness of 
political economists, and bring forward their little nostrams, and 
wave their ‘ fans of goose-feathers,’ as if they were flags of truce 
in the war between poverty and famine? No wonder then that 
women blunder, condemned as they are by the education and 
condition of their sex to a helpless ignorance (of which they are 
taught to be proud) of politics and philosophy. No wonder that, 
with some glorious exceptions, they are destitute of large and 
just views of the state of society, and only do that which at pre- 
sent is all they can do, viz.; follow the blind promptings of their 
native and uncorrupted kind-heartedness. ‘The curate should 
have remembered, on their behalf, that it is man who has sold 
them for slaves to § Vanity Fair.’ But we are criticising before 
we quote :— 


*Prithee, what is Charity ? 
Is she one, with holy eye, 
Weeping near to Sorrow’s bed, 
Soothing sinner’s hour of dread, 
Fearing not that stain may light 
On her robe of spotless white, 
Though she treads the darkest scene, 
Where Misery and Sin have been ? 
She who points to Heav’n above, 
She whose heart is filled with love, 
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She who feels no prudish fear 

When the child of shame draws near ; 
She who bids her not despair, 

For God will hear repenting pray’r ; 
She who does her alms unknown, 

She who bends at Mercy’s throne, 
Hidden all from human eye, 

Trust me,—this is Charity. 


But a little French Milliner, fill’d with grimace, 

Takes Charity’s name and stands forth in her place, 
Flaunting abroad in a furbelow’d gown 

She ’s the wonder and pride and the belle of the town ;— 
O how she sighs at a story of woe! 

A sigh ’s so becoming to bosom of snow— 

Oh! how she begs, looking pretty the while, 

Till hearts, and subscriptions, are gain’d by her smile ; 
She sits in her parlour, surrounded by beaux, 

And looks so divine making poor people’s clothes, 

And fans of goose-feathers, and shoes made of scraps, 
And fire-screens and needle-books, babies and caps ; 
She’s so tender and busy,—she levies a war 

’Gainst the gentlemen’s hearts at a Fancy Bazaar. 

Oh! Charity flaunts it in feather and plume, 

And smiles like an angel—in rouge and perfume, 

She flirts at her booth, she’s the gayest of belles, 

And hardly she bargains, and dearly she sells ; 

And customers wonder, that lady so free, 

So kind to the poor, and so tender should be! 

A truce to your wonder; she heeds not the poor, 

If once she is married she’s tender no more. 

Ah, me! that such Jabour, such feeling and care 
Should all be bestow’d upon Vanity Fair ; 

And deeper the error and darker the shame 

That this is transacted in Charity’s name!’—p, 54—56, 


‘ The error’ and ‘ the shame,’ we repeat, are in the opinions, 
institutions, and modes of education, which condemn the sex to 
ignorance and frivolity. Let the Curate, when he writes again, 
and soon may that be, level his bitterest sarcasm at the cant 
so prevalent in society about ‘ blue-stockings,’ ‘ learned ladies,’ 
‘ female politicians,’ ‘ popes in petticoats,’ and all the rest of the 
slang by which a female is frightened from showing that she has 
asoul. No great harm, perhaps, will be done meanwhile, if his 
wit should be so caustic as to burn a few fair fingers; but such a 
writer as he is ought not to stop there. He should teach them 
that to play, dance, read noyels, do charities, and, as the aim and 
crown of all, get married, and delegate all thought, improvement, 
and action to their lords and, masters, is not the end of their in- 
tellectual and moral being; and -he should ‘teach the world that 
the times are gone by when such a system can continue to be the 
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object at once of its patronage and of its scorn. Why did Mrs, 
Barbauld publish her eloquent political pamphlets anonymously ? 
Why was there a wish. that Harriet Martineau should have 
brought out her ‘ Illustrations of Political Economy’ in such a 
form as that the public might have mistaken for the work of 
many men, that which was really achieved by one woman? Why 
but because the triumphs. of the Macaulays, and Wollstonecrofts, 
and Edgeworths, and Opies, and Baillies, « and Somervilles, are not 
yet completeover prejudices which prolong some of the worst 
associations, generated by. the oriental and the feudal states of 
society. Still they must have brought us nearer to the period at 
which social improvement. is destined to receive a new impulse 
by the bettered education, and the greater rationality and inde- 
pendence of womankind. But we must return to our curate, 
though it be only to part, Let us dream with him a beautiful 
dream, and pray that it may soon be reality :— 


‘ There blows a blessed air to-day, 
It seems to fan the heart, 
And fill it with all fancies gay, 
And hither and thither its thoughts to sway, 
Like roses set apart 
In some bright spot of garden ground, 
Breathing perfume and ‘gladness round. 
Beneath some high o’er-shading tree 
The moss shall be a bed for me, 
And dreams shall be my architects 
To build a world, all—all my own, 
Where, free from varying creeds and sects, 
All mankind, at one throne, 
On one dread name in love shall call, 
Through him who died to save us all! 
And every sight that meets the eyes 
Shall lift our vision to the skies, 
No feud, no fear, no cold, nor dearth, 
One family in all the earth! 
That earth how fair! that life how pleasant ! 
I’d make some changes from the present ; 
And, first and foremost in the list, 
I'd have no bloated pluralist, 
No toadying sycophant, to fawn 
His uphill progress to the Lawn; 
No canting slave, to eat his words 
At frown of Harlots or of Lords. 
Nay-—for I’d make, the change complete— 
E’en Curates should have bread to eat, 
And_ ometimes have a pound to spend, 
To aid the poor, man or the friend ! '—p, 35. 
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ON WITCHCRAFT *. 


Ir has pleased Providence to make mankind subject to various 
ills as well as blessings, and to render their happiness dependent 
on the right application of the means adapted to temper joy and 
sorrow. Men have ever been liable to pains of body and weak- 
nesses of mind, and irksome pressure from external circumstances, 
and also to intemperate enjoyment of sensible pleasures, and of 
undue excitement of certain faculties of the mind. A counter- 
acting power, has, at the same time, been furnished in the in- 
fluences of religion ; a power adequate to lighten all burdens, to 
sooth all pains, to temper all pleasures, to stimulate to action, and 
to restrain excess, to equalize the lot, and ennoble the character. 
This auxiliary of all good, and antidote of all evil, is evidently 
designed to be made use of by each individual according to his 
needs. The time will come when every man that is born into the 
world will recognize and lay hold of, and apply his religion for 
himself; when no one will be needed to stand between God and 
himself, and no human teaching will be made the medium of 
divine. But that time has never yet been, nor will be, till Chris- 
tian nations have learned enough of Christianity to give to their 
brethren, without distinction, not only their inheritance of bread, 
but of the word of God. All God’s children have an equal right, 
not only to the means of bodily, but those of spiritual life; and 
till such an equalization shall have been effected as shall bestow 
on every breathing man leisure for the exercise and cultivation of 
his immortal faculties, no community may boast itself of its 
Christianity, That the dispensing of its benefits has hitherto 
been committed to a separate class, is a sure sign that its in- 
fluences are yet mutable, as the sealing up of the granaries of 
Egypt was an intimation of probable dearth. If our faith were 
what it ought to be, the livelong summer of the spirit, there would 
be no more occasion to garner up its privileges in a priesthood, 
than there would have been for Joseph to withdraw a portion of 
the plentiful harvests, while he knew that every season would pro- 
duce its own abundance for ever. Hitherto we have distrusted the 
promise that seed-time and harvest shall not cease ; we have not 
even tried what the sunshine and dews of heaven can do towards 
ripening the moral harvest.) We have kept the people out of the 
field, which is theirs as muchas ours, and placed them at the - 
mercy of stewards who hold their office by arbitrary appointment. 

And how have the priesthoods of the earth discharged their 
functions? We admit the credentials of one such class, which, 


* Lectures on Witchcraft, comprising a History of the Delusion in Salem, in 
aod i Charles W. Upham, jun., Pastor of the first Church in Salem, Boston, 
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however, was absorbed into the mass nearly eighteen centuries 
ago; but, except the Jewish, what priesthood has shown by its 
influence that it was divine in its origin? Professing to stand 
between heaven and earth, have they brought down truth from 
the hand of the God of truth? Have they been the dispensers 
of peace from the God of love? Have they watched from their 
elevated position for the approach of freedom, and given the 
signal to the world below them to prepare its triumph? Have 
they directed the tendencies of man to high objects, and em- 
ployed his energies aright, as it was their part to do if they were 
indeed the privileged agents of Providence ? O, no! look through 
the records of society thus far, and it will be found that priests 
have flattered the vices, and taken advantage of the weaknesses 
of their disciples; that they have fomented strife, and hindered 
freedom, and, above all, kept back or polluted God’s own truth, 
This, which is notoriously true of all pagan priesthoods, is not 
less so, in varying degrees, of all which have called themselves 
Christian. It 1s no new thing to complain of the Romish church 
government; but was there ever a Protestant priesthood which 
was not worldly, cowardly, and deceitful? Is there much to 
choose between the ministry of the English church, or the Scotch 
church, or the Presbyterian, or any other ecclesiastical govern- 
ment? Is not the history of pious fraud (the worst kind of 
fraud) to be found complete in the ecclesiastical annals of every 
incorporated religious class? And are we not warranted from 
this to infer, that the principle of incorporation is as wrong In 
respect of religion as of any other profession? This principle 
brings about its disastrous results with equal effect, through what- 
ever means it operates, whether through the licentiousness of the 
Romish clergy, or the policy of the English, or the bigotry of the 
Scotch ; whether through the fanaticism of the Puritans of @ 
former age, or the worldliness of the Presbyterians of the pre- 
sent. It cannot but issue in these results, notwithstanding all the 
virtuous efforts of the pious and disinterested who have been 
found in all these bodies. No individual exertions, or testimony, 
or sacrifices in favour of truth, can be of more than temporary 
and partial avail, while principles are countenanced which atford 
temptations and impunity to fraud, All established ministries 
offer this temptation and impunity, whether the object be the 
selfish pursuit of temporal advantage, or the fancied promotion 
of the cause of religion. It is difficult to measure the compara- 
tive guilt of these two objects. It is difficult to make a choice 
between the Sadducees and the Pharisees; but it is easy to pro- 
nounce on the positive guilt of both; and todeclare that if there be 
crime in the worldliness of Romish policy, andin the licentiousness 
of Romish monachism, there is alsocrime in Methodist revivals, a0 

in the pretended exercise of holygifts!in atnetropolitan chapel, 00 
less than in the dreadful proceedings filack we are about to relate, 
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Our readers have probably, like ourselves, heard from childhood 
of the delusion in Salem respecting witchcraft; but they may 
not, any more than ourselves, have heard the particulars re~ 
lated by an impartial historian, and elucidated by the lights of 
philosophy and experience. This is done in the little work before 
us, which for the sake of its commentary, as well as its narrative, 
we should like to put into the hands of Mr, Irving’s followers, (if 
he still has any,) and of not a few disciples of the managers of 
orthodoxy and methodism in this country. Though society has 
advanced too far, we trust, to be again liable to the visitations 
on Salem in 1692, the same inclinations may exist in certain 
ecclesiastics, the same weaknesses in certain of their followers, 
ready to exert their evil influences, in modes accordant with the 
spirit of the times. However extravagant in its horrors, therefore, 
this narrative may appear to us, it will ever remain as an admoni- 
tion, while the key by which its machinery is disclosed is the 
same which unlocks the mysteries of our own hearts. As long as 
there exists priestly manoeuvring on one hand, and spiritual 
subservience on the other, this tale of Salem will remain a tale 
of the times. 

However the principles of the pilgrim fathers were strengthened 
by the persecutions which drove them to the shores of America, 
their social dispositions were not (how should they be?) ameliorated 
by their circumstances. If they left persecution behind, priva- 
tion awaited them; and the sufferings they underwent, for a long 
period after their settlement, combined with the political and 
ecclesiastical events of the time, confirmed them in a gloomy 
fanaticism, which they transmitted to their descendants, These, 
in their turn, were exposed to an aggravation of their prevailing 
weaknesses, by their position. They were encompassed by dane 
gers and oppressed with hardships. Pirates desolated them from 
the sea, and the Indians from the woods, and a barbarous war 
with these enemies was waged from year to year. They were 
weighed down with a burden of debt, and with an intolerable 
taxation,—circumstances not the most favourable to the temper, 
nor consequently to the reason, of acommunity. Within a short 
time the town had lost all its venerable fathers and leading citizens; 
there were no monied institutions, no foreign commerce, no objects 
of general interest to concentrate their exertions, and no predomi- 
nant influence to guide them. Political jealousies found their 
way into the place; religious dissensions sprang up; the wars 
with the Indians and the pirates had produced a relaxed and 
licentious state of morals among the people. A worse intellectual 
and moral condition can scarcely be conceived. ‘Those who 
Wished to restrain the downward career of society, thought of no 
other way of doing so than increasing the influence of the clergy. 
Special efforts were made, at the beginning of the year of the delu- 
sion, to renew the power of the spirit of the gospel; and while, 
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probably, all believed that the Evil One was let loose in their 
community, some endeavoured to check his authority by lawful 
means only, while others abused their influence over the imagina- 
tions of the people, and led them to the extreme of superstition ; 
thus striving to do God service by debasing man. 

A violent religious dissension had, at this time, spread strife 
through the whole town, and was carried up to the General Court 
of New England. It was between a large portion of a neighbour- 
ing congregation and their pastor, the Rev. Samuel Parris, in 
whose family the first instance of alleged infliction appeared. It 
is desirable to explain the precise nature of the infliction, as it was 
understood at the time and place, that it may be evident how easy 
the jugglery became, when once the popular notion of the devil 
was rec sived as an article of faith. 

‘There are several words and expressions that are sometimes 
used synonymously with witch, although they are not strictly sy- 
nonymous. The following, for instance :—diviner, enchanter, 
charmer, conjuror, necromancer, fortune-teller, augur, soothsayer, 
and sorcerer. None of these words convey the same idea our an- 
cestors attached to the word witch.’—* A witch was regarded by 
our fathers as a person who had made an actual, deliberate, and 
formal compact with Satan; by which compact it was agreed that 
she should become his faithful subject, and do what she could in 
promoting his cause ; and in consideration of this allegiance and 
service he, on his part, agreed to exercise his supernatural powers 
in her favour, and communicate to her a portion of those powers. 
Thus a witch was considered in the light of a person who had 
transferred allegiance and worship from God to the devil. 

‘ The existence of this compact was supposed to confer great ad- 
ditional power on the devil, as well as on his new subject; for 
the doctrine seems to have prevailed that, for him to act with effect 
upon men, the intervention and instrumentality of human co- 
operation was necessary; and almost unlimited power was as- 
cribed to the combined exertions of Satan and those of the human 
species in league with him, A witch was believed to have the 
power, through her compact with the devil, of afflicting, distressing, 
and rending whomever she would. She could cause them to pine 
away, and to suffer almost every description of pain and distress. 
She was also believed to possess the faculty of being present, In 
her shape or apparition, at a different place from that which her 
actual body occupied. Indeed, an almost indefinite amount of 
supernatural ability, and a great freedom and variety of methods 
for its exercise were supposed to result from the diabolical com- 
pact. Those upon whom she'thus’exércised her malignant and 
mysterious energies, were. said to be bewitched.’—(p. 17—19.) 

Such was, witchcraft, in the apprehension, not only of the ig- 
norant populace of Salein; bat oy hilosophers and learned men, 
and makers atid administrators ‘of the laird of our own Country ;— 
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of Sir Thomas Browne, and Blackstone, and Sir Matthew Hale, 
and a host of others. 

In February, 1692, two children in the family of Mr. Parris, 
above-mentioned, and a young companion, began to behave very 
strangely ; and in order to find a cause for their odd looks and 
gestures, physicians were called in, one of whom gaye it as_his 
opinion that the patients were bewitched. The malady spread, of 
course; and the reverend gentleman invited the neighbouring 
ministers to assemble at his house, for the purpose of praying 
throughout the day for deliverance from the great enemy of souls. 
It was some time before the children could be brought to throw 
any light on the origin of their complaints ; but when the public 
attention was fully fixed on them, and the general mind prepared 
to receive as gospel whatever they might say, they began to ‘cry 
out upon’ one individual after another ; the first being an Indian 
woman attached to Mr. Parris’s family. This poor creature was 
wrought upon by threats, delusions, and (as she long afterwards 
protester by the scourge, applied by Mr, Parris’s own dignified 

ands, to confess she was in league with the devil. A confession, 
— indisputable evidence as it appeared,—was all that was wanted 
to decide the success of the experiment. Few doubted against 
such proof; and of those few, some concealed their scepticism, and 
kept as quiet as possible, and others, probably, secured their own 
safety by pretending to be bewitched, and thus aided the delusion, 
This sort of evidence abounded in proportion to the spread of the 
mischief; for the lives of those who confessed were spared. Fifty- 
five persons thus escaped death. In their case the motive to con- 
fession is clear; but it was longa mystery to us in instances 
where confession was the highway to the stake or the gibbet, as 
in England and Scotland, The affecting anecdote told by Sir 
George Mackenzie, however, makes all plain. One of these con- 
fessors told him, ‘ under secresie,’ that ‘she had not confessed be- 
cause she was guilty, but, being a poor creature who wrought for 
her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she knew she would 
starve; for no person thereafter would either give her meat or 
lodging, and that,all men would beat her and hound dogs at her, 
and that therefore she desired to be out of the world.’—She had 
heard of a place where the wicked cease from troubling. 

If further testimony were needed as to the worthlessness of 
confessions, it might be found. in the volume before us, in the 
recantations of Margaret Jacobs (p.,60), and of six respectable 
females, belonging to Andoyer, who affixed their names to an 
explanation of their delusions (p.. 66). We wish we had space 


for them here, for they, BP extremely interesting, from, the cha- | 


racter of simplicity which, they, bear. The number of martyrs 
was, as might be expected, smaller than, of those who escaped 
by confession. Twenty fell] y the executioner, and among them 
were some spirits as heroic as any who ever perished through the 
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atrocity of superstition. 
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We have been at a loss to select one from the many interesting 
cases related; and have fixed upon that of Burroughs, because it 
affords a complete illustration of the modes of proceeding in all 
similar instances. We cannot, however, help referring to the 
story and petition of Mary Easty, as one of extraordinary inte. 
rest. ‘The Rev. George Burroughs was a man of education, hay. 
ing won a share of the honors of Harvard University in 1670, 
He had preached as a candidate in the same village where Mr, 
Parris was afterwards pastor, and had received an_ invitation to 
settle in that place. While there, he had been brought into col- 
lision with some of the inhabitants, and there are strong indications 
of personal malice in all the proceedings against him. That this 
was the opinion at the time and place, in this and other instances, 
is plain, from the fact that Mr. Parris’s conduct was viewed with 
such abhorrence by some of his people, that no mediation of other 
churches, and no contrite acknowledgment on his own part availed 
to retain his office. He removed from the place when the delu- 
sion was past. The usual accusations were brought against Mr. 
Burroughs. The bewitched complained of being pinched, bitten, 
crushed, thrown into fits and so forth, and the chief of these wit- 
nesses was Margaret Jacobs, the girl we mentioned above, as hav: 
ing afterwards recanted, and who visited the victim the day before 
his execution, to acknowledge her guilt and beseech his forgives 
ness. He freely forgave her, and prayed with her and for her. 
He was tried before the chief-justice, Lieut.-Governor Stoughton, 
who appears to have been as ferocious in his injustice as an 
iniquitous judge upon record. The court being obliged to wait 
till the accusers had recovered from the fits which regularly seized 
them at the sight of a prisoner, the judge asked Mr. B. ‘ who 
he thought hindered these witnesses from giving their testimo- 
nies?” And he answered ‘ he supposed it was the devil.” That 
honourable person replied, ‘ How comes the devil then to be so 
loath to have any testimony borne against you?’ which cast the 
prisoner into great confusion. So Dr. Cotton Mather relates with 
great apparent glee; adding to the report of the trial which he 
was requested to prepare, some observations of his own on the 
righteousness of God in ensnaring Mr. Burroughs, by permitting 
him, a puny man as he was, to betray himself by formerly ex- 
hibiting feats of supernatural strength, such as stretching forth 
with the forefinger of the right hand a fowling-piece which strong 
men could not lift up and hold without both baits, &c. Mr. B. 
was condemned, of course, and conveyed to execution in a cart 
with other convicts. The rest we quote :— 

‘When Mr. Burroughs was on the ladder, he made a speech 
for the clearing of his innocency, with such solemn and serious 
expressions as were to the admiration of all present; his prayer 
was so well worded, and uttered with such composedness and sach 
fervency of spirit, as was very affecting, and drew tears from 
many, so that it seemed to some that the spectators would hinder 
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the execution. ‘To meet and turn back this state of feeling, the 
accusers cried out that they saw the evil being standing behind 
him in the shape of a black man, and dictating every word he 
uttered, And the famous Cotton Mather rode round in the 
crowd on horseback, haranguing the people, saying that it 
was not to be wondered at that Mr. B. appeared so well, for that 
the devil often transformed himself into an angel of light! This 
artful declamation, together with the outcries and assertions of the 
accusers, had the intended effect upon the fanatical multitude. 
When the body was cut down, it was dragged by the rope to a 
hollow place, excavated between the rocks, stripped of its gar- 
ments, and then covered with clothes that had belonged to some 

oor wretch previously executed, thrown with two others into the 
hole, trampled down by the mob, and finally left partly uncovered.’ 
—(p. 102—L04.) 

Our narrative will exhibit enough of the nature and character 
of these diabolical proceedings. It now remains to show on which 
side the deyil enlisted, by pointing out which of the parties had 
in fact entered into a compact with him. It was a physician who 
first pronounced the word ‘ witchcraft’ on this occasion ; the judges 
and officers of the law threw their whole authority into the scale 
of superstition, but it was with the clergy that the affair began ; they 
kept it up till the last moment, and in many instances attempted 
a revival the next season. On account of their supposed con- 
nexion with the spiritual world, the affair seemed to lie within 
their province. They were consulted by the government as to the 
measures to be adopted, and they returned an earnest recommen- 
dation to proceed in the good work of enforcing the alternative of 
perjury or hanging. Their estimate of the result (given pre- 
viously to their own disgrace) may throw some light on the mo- 
tives which impelled them to such means of bringing it about. 
‘In the whole,’ says Mather, ‘ the devil got just nothing, but God 
got praises, Christ got subjects, the holy spirit got temples, the 
church got additions, and the souls of men got everlasting bene- 
fits.’ Perhaps he altered his opinion when, in consequence of 
this affair, he was made the object of ridicule and insult, and his 
clerical brethren became subject to a reproach which has impaired 
the influence of their successors nearly as much as their own, 
Instead of having the reputation of keeping Satan in chains by 
their piety, they very soon came to be regarded as his agents ; and 
not all their yoluntary humiliation when it was too late to try any 
other means, restored them,to their former authority. We will 
just sketch the history of two, or three of them ; for it is seldom 
that so complete and instructive a lesson of retribution ts displayed 


in cass es of, this kind. of iniquity. 

his’ ia i bapa compelled by the abhorrence of 
is people to sign, his sitvation,,.and depart. whither he might. 

The records of the;time preserve the declaration of the Indian 
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woman who first confessed, that she was whipped and terrified 
into that confession; and the no less important acknowledgment 
of sorrow and repentance on the part of one of the children under 
his influence, who made the very first accusation. It appears 
from the nature of the acknowledgment of the woman, that the 
child was under the influence of delusion. Alas! for him who 
deluded her! 

Mr. Noyes, at that time junior pastor of the first church in 
Salem, was ‘one of the most distinguished ministers of the age,’ 
and was esteemed by the university and people of New England 
as ‘a principal part of their glory.’ This gentleman busied him- 
self much in the delusion, one of his practices being to remain on 
the ground whenever there was an execution for witchcraft, for 
the purpose of quenching any sympathy which might be kindled 
by the words or the demeanour of the sufferers. When Mary 
Easty, one of the most enlightened and heroic of the martyrs, (as 
may be seen from her petition in favour of truth,—not of herself, 
—and from the character of her last interview with her husband 
and children, ) was hanging with seven others, Mr. Noyes turned 
towards the bodies and exclaimed,—(bless him for his compas- 
sion!)—‘ What a sad thing it is to see eight firebrands of hell 
hanging there!’ When Mr. Proctor, a man of excellent charac- 
ter, was on the eve of execution, he requested Mr. Noyes to pray 
with him. One would have thought this the least that could be 
done for a man in such circumstances, especially as his spirit was 
weighed down with grief for his eleven children who had been 
stripped of every thing, even to the food which was preparing for 
their dinner, but Mr. Noyes refused to pray for the convict unless 
he would confess himself guilty ! 

A member of this gentleman’s congregation was convicted and 
sentenced under circumstances of the grossest injustice. The 
jury acquitted her at first, but were threatened by the judge 
and by a committee of gentlemen, who had determined to let no 
witch escape, till they reversed their verdict. On the com- 
munion-day which preceded her execution, Mr. Noyes moved a 
sentence of excommunication against her, had her brought in 
chains into the meeting-house, and there, in the presence of a 
vast assemblage, proclaimed her expulsion from the church, pro- 
nounced upon her a sentence of eternal death, formally delivered 
her over to Satan, and consigned her to the flames of hell. The 
tables were turned in time to give the persecutor an opportunity 
of redeeming his character, and we hope his peace of mind, by 
awakening him to a sense of his awful guilt. The church re- 
versed the sentence upon the innocent woman, and erased the 
censure which was recorded in ‘an hour of darkness and tempta- 
tion,’ imploring forgiveness of God for its cruelty. The Jury 

ublished a humble acknowledgment of their guilt; and Mr. 
oyes made the best reparation in his power. ‘ He came out 
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and publicly confessed his error ; never concealed a circumstance, 
never excused himself; visited, loved, blessed the survivors whom 
he had injured ; asked forgiveness always, and consecrated the 
residue of his life to bless mankind.’ Since no power in earth or 
heaven could undo the mischief that had been done, the best 
thing that could happen was that Mr. Noyes should declare with 
his own lips that, while he had been devising his own methods of 
doing God service, he had been still in the bond of iniquity. He 
had, by his own confession, been a wolf in-sheep’s clothing. Let 
not the lesson be lost. 

Dr. Cotton Mather was a man of great learning and talents, 
but prone, in a remarkable degree, to all the vices which beset the 
priestly vocation. He was fanatical and deeply cunning; vain 
and credulous, with a great outward show of humility; inordi- 
nately ambitious of temporal power, while ostentatious of his 
disinterested piety. He was exactly the man to be the soul of 
such a conspiracy as this. He aspired to be the most renowned 
champion against the devil, and seized upon every opportunity of 
provoking his black adversary to combat. Four years before 
the delusion at Salem he had taken a child into his house to 
exorcise her, and made the tale of her possession and his own 
ee over her as public as possible; thus perhaps giving the 

int of the subsequent tragedy to Mr. Parris, There is no possi- 
bility of supposing fanaticism and credulity his worst faults. It 
is too clear that, while he endeavoured to rid himself of the dis- 
grace of having encouraged the delusion in Salem, he was actually 
trying to get up a similar scene in his own parish in Boston, keep- 
ing his influence out of sight as long as possible. While fostering 
the spirit of superstition in his people to the utmost, he protested 
against the Salem proceedings just so far as to lull suspicion, and 
prepare for a favourable moment for renewing the tragedy. We 
refer to himself—to his acts compared, and to his writings collated, 
with each other—for a justification of our charges. Here we 
can only make room for a passage or two relating to the delusion 
in Salem. We take them to be extracts from the spurious gospel 
by which the free-masonry of the priesthood is chartered. Many 
as the lodges are, we believe they each hold a true copy. 

‘1 know a man in the world, who has thought he has been 
able to convict some such witches as ought to die; but his re- 
spect unto the public peace has caused him rather to try whether 
he could not renew them by repentance.’ 

This is addressed to such as disapproved the prosecutions, 
To the other party he writes to carry on the proceedings ‘ speedily 
and vigorously,’ And afterwards— 

* And why, after all my unwearied cares and pains to rescue the 
miserable from the lions and bears of hell which had seized them, 
and after all my studies to disappoint the devils in their designs 
to confound my neighbourhood, must I be driven to the necessity 
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of an apology? Truly the hard representations wherewith some 
ill men have reviled my conduct, and the countenance which 
other men have given to these representations, oblige me to give 
mankind some account of my behaviour. No Christian can (1 say 
none but evil workers can) criminate my visiting such of my poor 
flock as have at any time fallen under the terrible and sensible 
molestations of evil angels: let their afflictions have been what 
they will, | could not have answered it to my glorious Lord if I 
had withheld my just comforts and counsels from them ; and if I 
have also, with some exactness, observed the methods of the 
invisible world when they have become observable, I have been 
but a servant of mankind in doing so. Yea, no less a person 
than the venerable Baxter has more than once or twice in the 
most public manner invited mankind to thank me for that service, 

‘ Wherefore, instead of all apish shouts and jeers at histories 
which have such undoubted confirmation, as that no man that 
has breeding enough to regard the common laws of human society 
will offer to doubt of them,—it becomes us rather to adore the 
goodness of God, who does not permit such things every day to 
befall us all, as he sometimes did permit to befall some few of our 
miserable neighbours, And it is a very glorious thing that I have 
now to mention. The devils have, with most horrid operations, 
broke in upon our neighbourhood, and God has at such a rate 
overruled all the fury and malice of those devils, that all the 
afflicted have not only been delivered, but I hope also savingly 
brought home unto God, and the reputation of no one good per- 
son in the world has been damaged ; but instead thereof, the 
souls of many, especially of the rising generation, have been 
thereby awakened unto some acquaintance with religion; our 
young people, who belonged unto the praying meetings of both 
sexes, apart, would ordinarily spend whole nights, by whole weeks 
together, in prayers and psalms upon these occasions, in which 
devotions the devils could get nothing, but, like fools, a scourge 
for their own backs ; and some scores of other young people, who 
were strangers to real piety, were now struck with the lively de- 
monstrations of hell evidently set before their eyes, &c. &c.’ ° 
* * * ¢] am not so vain as to say that any wisdom or virtue 
of mine did contribute to this good order of things; but I am so 
just as to say, I did not hinder this good.’—p. 110—113. 

The days of witchcraft are past; but not the day of the devil 
or of his pretended adversaries. We still hear of nocturnal 
prayer-meetings, of wrestlings with the evil spirit, of miraculous 
gifts, of instantaneous conversions, of death-bed conflicts, of 
social revivals. In all these afterpieces of the Salem tragedy, We 
find the same performers as there enacted such fearful parts. 
We still find the devil the bugbear, and the clergy the managers. 
We still find that the ignorant are cajoled, and that orthodoxy 1 


propped up by the false supports of superstition. We still see 
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those who claim the privileges of the priesthood exhibiting the 
anti-Christian attributes of a priesthood. 

It is true that all these features are modified ; it is true that 
the times are so far ameliorated that the plague of superstition 
cannot ravage society as formerly. But society is not yet safe. 
It will not be safe till every man ascertains and applies his Chris- 
tianity for himself, and no longer needs to flee to his pastor for 
defence against the devil and all his works. What we have to do 
is to expose indefatigably the machinery of spiritual delusion ; to 
frown upon all spiritual monopoly ; to reveal to the ignorant their 
own rights and to protect their claim; and to make the meanest 
of them as capable as the fishermen of Galilee of testifying to 
the grace and glorying in the freedom of the gospel. 





THE BIBLE ILLUSTRATED BY SHAKSPEARE. 


Sir,—Most of your readers are doubtless acquainted with 
Dr. Carpenter’s elucidation of the word atonement, by its division 
into members, at-one-ment, i. e. union or reconciliation. In 
corroboration of the justice of Dr. C.’s remark, I beg to remind 
you that the verb ‘ to atone’ is used in the sense of to unite, or 
to reconcile, by Shakspeare; who, it will be remembered, flou- 
rished during the period when the translators of the Bible were 
engaged in the publication of the present authorized version of 
the Scriptures. Of course ina work like a drama, decidedly in- 
tended for the people, an author would use his terms in the sense 
then popular, The expression occurs in Hymen’s song, in the 
last scene of the fifth act of ‘ As you like it.’ 


‘ Then is there mirth in Heaven, 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 
Good Duke, receive thy daughter, 
Hymen from Heaven brought her, 
Yea, brought her hither.’ —&ce. 
One would not certainly have expected to be aided in biblical 
criticism by Shakspeare, yet his assistance will scarcely be re- 


jected by his compatriots. A. 

Similar uses of the word are not uncommon in other writers of 
that age. In Beaumont and Fletcher's Spanish Curate, Bartolus 
says, * I have been atoning two most wrangling neighbours,’ 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE COMPARATIVE IN. 
FLUENCES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF GENIUS. 


Ir would not be easy, we think, to name a subject better deserving 
a patient and full inquiry, than the one which we now select. To 
carry our thoughts back over some of the fairest fields of history, 
reaping, as we go, golden harvests of moral truth,—to follow the 
mind of man through a few stages of its varied, broken, but on the 
whole, onward march from darkness and impotence to light and 
freedom,—to learn the secret of its multiplied victories and dis- 
comfitures,—to investigate the processes which have elicited the 
vigour of our infant race, that we may know what to look for from 
the more matured labours of our manhood,—in fine, to read the 
future in the past and the present, is a sort of undertaking which, 
to a reflective mind, brings with it its own reward. It cannot but 
be good for us, ‘on whom the ends of the world are come,’ occa- 
sionally to reconnoitre our ground ;—to look around, and behind, 
and before us; to see how and where we stand. To those who 
cannot contentedly give up their minds to be moulded they know 
not how, and led they know not whither, by the casual influences 
of the day or place, but will know something of the path they are 
treading; the comparison adverted to in our title yields rich mate- 
rials for thought. We all feel, more or less, the power of the 
world without us, over that within which we regard as most inti- 
mately and individually our own. Daily and hourly, from the 
cradle to the tomb, we are wrought on by an infinity of forces, 
some swaying this way, some that, but all operating mightily on 
our intellectual and moral frame. Now, to ascertain which of 
these are for us, which against us,—which are to be obeyed, che- 
rished, and extended, which to be narrowed, modified, or resisted, 
—which are to be matter of cheerfal and energetic improvement, 
which of distrustful apprehension, or of active, unceasing warfare, 
—is, surely, a primary obligation on all such as have time and 
thoughts to spare from the ministry of their physical wants. 

A notion is not uncommonly entertained respecting the age we 
live in, which, were it true, would, in our judgment, constitute & 
solitary exception to the great axiom that all truth is useful,—a 
notion, the prevalence of which, true or false, would strike us with 
dismay ;—but a notion, we will add, which we are deeply con- 
vinced is as false and feeble in theory as it would be destructive 10 

ractice. We mean the notion, that the present age is singularly 
ostile to genius ;—that we are fast settling down to a dead level 
of intellect ; a tolerably high level perhaps, but still a level ;—that 
the mind cannot grow and thrive on the unnumbered medica- 
ments which modern civilization drugs it with ;—that with all our 
schools, and schoolmasters, and mechanics’ institutes, —with all our 
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reviews, and magazines, and newspapers,—with all our cyclopedias, 
and digests, and abridgments, and multum-in-parvos, from the 
quarto of Dr. Rees to the twelves of Dr. Lardner, we are on a 
wrong track ;—that the vaunted march of mind is but a ‘ rickety 
hobble ;’—that in losing the institutions and maxims of our Gothic 

rogenitors, we have lost all the higher and brighter manifestations 
of intellectual power*. 

Now, we trust we do not say too much, if we observe that this is 
a view of things which a good man would wish not to be true; which 
he would not lightly receive; which he would severely scrutinize 
before he made up his mind to it; which he would have no ob- 
jection to re-examine, and if possible shake from him. To believe 
that the perfection of the social, and the degeneracy of the indivi- 
dual man, go hand in hand,—that the wise and diligent improve- 
ment by a whole community of the means which God has given 
them of bettering their condition and elevating their desires, brings 
with it the impoverishment and degradation of their greatest in- 
dividual minds,—to believe that that civilization which, as it is the 
sure result of the natural exercise of our natural powers, is pre- 
eminently a state of nature, draws after it, by some inscrutable 
necessity, the prostration of our noblest energies,—to believe this, 
is what nothing could reconcile us to, but an irrefragable concate- 
nation of the clearest and firmest proof. We are of opinion that 
no such proof has been adduced; that the views in question, as 
they rest on an exceedingly partial, though perhaps as far as it 
goes a correct survey, are quite discredited by a more extended 
consideration, And it is our present purpose to lay before our 
readers some few of those bearings of the question which we deem 
most nearly connected with its right solution. 

We think we may as well state at the outset, within what limits 
we regard the unfavourable aspect of the matter before us as the 
right one; from which the transition will be easy to such topics as, 
in our apprehension, conduct to the contrary conclusion. 

Were we called upon to specify the great distinctive feature of 
ancient, as contrasted with modern civilization, we should put it 
in this: that it permitted, and indeed compelled, a more early and 
rapid development of the inventive powers of mind than is prac- 
ticable with us. 

To accumulate illustrations of this would be easy. Take the 
most obvious. The ancients had only one, or, if we include the 
Romans, two languages to learn. They knew not the toilsome and 
soul-depressing drudgery,—toilsome at the best, as too com- 
monly managed, immeasurably depressing and enfeebling,—of the 


* See article ‘ Characteristics,’ in No. 108 of the Edinburgh Review, passim. We 
do not like to advert to this Essay in a connexion which implies some degree of dis 
approval, without expressing our Littty comaueretion in many of its sentiments. Its 
leading doctrine, the intimate connexion of self-unconsciousness, if we may use the 


Word, with vigour and healthiness of action, we regard as a valuable truth. 
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study of the dead languages. The Babylonish jargon of gram- 
marians was yet unspoken. ‘The dark sayings of pedagogues yet 
lay hid in the ‘ wide womb of uncreated night.’ Neither did the 
fathers of poetry and history, nor did any one among their nu- 
merous and honoured family, consume the rising dawn of their 
young existence in digging for Greek roots, or extracting the ker- 
nel of an unknown literature from the husks of an equally unknown 
grammar. What Thucydides, in particular, was doing at an age 
when not a few of our own youth are wandering to and fro in the 
labyrinths of Latin verse-making, we all know. 

We are desirous not to be misunderstood. We set a high value 
on what remains to us of classic antiquity ; and consider an initia- 
tion into its varied and exhaustless beauties, an important part of 
mental training. It is that exclusive zeal for what is, oddly enough, 
called learning par excellence, a zeal which in effect gives to the 
ancients a sort of despotic sway over the minds of the moderns, and 
that alone, which we would deprecate and deplore. At the same 
time we must maintain, that the necessity, in however mitigated a 
form, of devoting a large portion of our early life to the routine of 
learning dead languages, (for that the learning is mere routine 
will scarcely be denied, however noble its ultimate uses,) does in- 
terpose a peculiar and a very material delay to the cultivation of 
the original faculties. Whether we have any adequate compen- 
sation for this delay, we do not now inquire. 

Did we feel it needful, we might find abundant support of our 
general statement of fact in every corner of the intellectual ‘ terra 
veteribus nota.’ Whether we look at the poets or the philoso- 
phers of antiquity, in all the vast and varied ramifications of their 
several departments, it is the same. We see them inventing and 
creating.—At the outset it could not but be so. The entire world 
of thought spread itself out, green and fresh, before them. A wide 
field of yet untold wealth and loveliness invited the foot of dis- 
covery. The illimitable ¢erra incognita of truth and beauty lay at 
their feet. The glories of the material universe, the hidden things 
of the more wondrous universe within us, were yet unsaid and un- 
sung. No fear of spending its strength in vain, in the doing what 
had been done before, slackened the march or enfeebled the 
energies of mind. 

Nor were the social influences under which antiquity wrote and 
spoke less strikingly friendly to life and power. No jow-minded 
terror of critics and reviewers, no timid, creeping dread of the cap- 
tious snarlings of the cold, dark, cxi-bono scepticism of an unbe- 
lieving generation, ‘ repressed their noble rage,’ or ‘ chilled the 
genial current of the soul.’ The Iliad was not meant for 
Quarterly Reviewers, nor did Herodotus cower beneath the an- 
ticipated scourge of the Edinburgh. The halls of the Ionian 
chieftains, the amphitheatre of Elis or Delphi, the forum, the 
portico, the grove, or the garden,—these were the scenes 
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the wild and joyous wassailers of Lesser Asia, and, in a later day, 
the Demos of Athens,—these were the witnesses and rewarders of 
their intellectual prowess. Need we wonder that ‘there were 
giants in those days’? 

We may here notice one circumstance, eminently, though by 
no means exclusively, characteristic of the civilization of antiquity, 
which perhaps is not generally estimated at its just value: we 
mean the bustling, active, social sort of life commonly led by the 
ancients. ‘The men of those days, we speak now of the Greeks 
only, were emphatically men of action. ‘That division of labour 
which the unprecedented accumulation of employment has ne- 
cessitated with us in every branch of mental, as well as physical 
exertion, was comparatively unknown. The great thinkers of 
old were not mere thinkers. ‘They lived with their fellows, as 
well as for them. The home of an Athenian was the agora or 
the camp; debating or campaigning his natural occupation, 
Take one instance out of many: the hand that has recorded for 
us the teachings of Socrates, wielded the sword at Coronea, 
And we do not know that the Memorabilia are the worse for the 
martial heroism of the leader of the tenthousand. This regulated 
union of action and contemplation has in every age formed great 
minds, To analyse its workings is beyond and above us: suffice 
itto name the names of Dante, Camoens, Cervantes, and Milton, 
as great and abiding evidences of the general fact, that the joint 
culture of our active and reflective powers, widely different as they 
are, and discordant as they seem, gives life and strength to each, 

In this hasty outline of the intellectual influences of antiquity, 
we have said nothing of the hinderances which then assailed genius. 
The truth is, that as these were of a negative, rather than a positive 
cast, we apprehend they will readily suggest themselves on the 
perusal of some subsequent parts of this paper. We will there- 
fore not stop to enumerate them now, but pass at once to the 
second head of our inquiry, under which we propose to adduce 
some considerations respecting the bearings of the present age 
On the intellectual interests of man, 

And here the first thing that strikes us as deserving remark, is, 
that from a multiplicity of circumstances, the converse in great 
measure of those which we have already noticed, the development 
of modern genius is attended with various and pense delays, 
It is a work of time. Intellect, in our days, has very much to 
learn before it can undertake to teach. Or it would be more to 
the point to say, it has much to learn from others, before it can 
look for instruction to itself. Modern genius, on first awakening 
to asense of its rights and duties in the great economy of the 
Universe, finds much of that ground cleared and built on, over 
which antiquity roved in all the freedom and majesty of solitary 
independence, . It has a long and weary journey to accomplish, 
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ere it may reach the verge of civilized existence, and push forth 
in quest of new glories and new spoils. 

The correctness of this general statement we deem so obvious, 
that we do not feel it incumbent on us to go into any detailed 
proof, or illustration of it; but prefer, as of infinitely more mo- 
ment, the inquiry, Does genius, on the whole, suffer by the delay 
we speak of ? 

The right answer to this question will at once appear, if we 
consider a little what genius is, what are the conditions on which 
its development depends, and what provision does modern 
civilization afford for the fulfilment of those conditions. 

Genius, by which term we conceive is ordinarily designated the 
creative or inventive faculty of mind, has two great leading 
spheres of operation. Its immediate business, indeed, is at all 
times one and the same; the formation of new combinations of the _ 
mind’s existing stock of ideas. The distinction, however, we would 
now draw is this:—That in the one class of operations, genius 
rests in this novel arrangement of its wealth, as an end, which 
we think is the case with poetry and the fine arts ; in the other, 
it resorts to it merely as a means, having, for its ultimate aim, 
the making some direct and visible acquisition. Scientific dis- 
covery om mechanic invention appear to come under this head. 

Now, in whichever of these lights we view genius, its develop- 
ment will plainly depend on two circumstances. First, on the 
extent and fructifying power of the materials on which it is to 
work ; and next, on the liveliness and vigour of its own inherent 
energies, Each of these we will take in its order. 

ith reference to the first point, we are strongly of opinion 
that the materials put at the disposal of genius in our times are 
multiplied and elevated above those furnished to it in any previous 
“ge of the world, to an extent that sets enumeration at defiance. 

e begin with scientific genius. 

It would seem, indeed, at first sight, that the repeated inroads 
made on the domains of ignorance by former generations of men 
have narrowed the sphere of modern exertion. At least, to hold 
that they have enlarged it, sounds something like a paradox. 
Nevertheless, we are persuaded that this seeming paradox is, for 
practical purposes, the sober and literal truth. We think that 
every successive incursion of mind on the inane of the Unknown 
opens a new and distinct avenue for its farther progress. As the 
circle widens, new radii are eternally shooting forth (our mathe- 
matical readers must not be too strict with us), and taking a 
visibly distinct and divided direction. Knowledge is essentially, 
unchangeably prolific. One truth generates—we will not say oné 
other, but—many others. That tree which now shelters nations 
was once a single, leafless, fruitless stick. ‘The thought of antiquity 
dissipated itself in loose and barren speculation on the ro x#A0, 
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the summum bonum, the cosmogenesis, and the like profitless 

eneralizations. The modern may choose his ground. He may 
give himself to the fruitful prosecution of any one or more out 
of some hundreds or even thousands of objects. There may, 
indeed, be those who see with aversion this division and subdivi- 
sion of labour; who discern in it nothing but a fresh indication of 
the imbecility and littleness of modern intellect. With such we 
cannot hold for a moment: we think the polarization of light, the 
theory of musical harmonics, the phenomena of electro-magnetism, 
or any other of the multifarious nooks and crannies of modern 
science, to the full as worthy to occupy a great mind as the 
splendid day-dreams of Plato, or the substantial forms of Aristotle. 
We are very sure they are altogether as useful. 

If such be the state of the case with respect to scientific genius, 
it is the same, in scarcely a less eminent degree, with poetic. 
That the present age * is a highly poetical one, we regard as a 
thing of course. We do not see how it could be otherwise. If 
poetry be founded on the nature of man, in his joys and his sor- 
rows, his loves and his hates, his strength and his weakness, if it 
be * part and parcel of his constitution,’ it must grow in life and 
power with our knowledge of that nature and that constitution. 
At least, it is our own fault if it does not. For every new view 
of the relations, the wants, the destinies of man’s spiritual and 
moral nature, every bold discovery, every stirring event which 
bears in any way on his well-being, places a new instrument and 
new theme in the poet’s hands. 

A late number (X XVII.) of the Westminster Review contains 
a forcible exposition of some great truths connected with our pre- 
sent design. 

‘ Why should not those species of poetry which may be termed 
its music and its painting, which spring from, and appeal to, our 
sense of the beautiful in form, or colour, and of harmonious 
modulation, abound as much as heretofore? He is no lover of 
nature who has any notion that the half of her loveliness has 
ever yet been told. Descriptive poetry is the most exhaustible ; 
but our coal mines will fail us much sooner. No man ever yet 
saw all the beauty of a landscape: he may have watched it 
from the rising to the setting sun, and through the twilight, and 
the moonlight, and the starlight, and all round the seasons, but 
he is deceived if he thinks it has nothing more forhim. * * * 
Nature will never cease to be poetical, nor society either: spears 
and shields, gods, goddesses, and muses, and all the old scenery 
and machinery, may indeed wear out. That is of little conse- 
quence. ‘The age of chivalry was but one, and poetry has many 
ages. The classical and romantic schools are both but sects of a 
religion which is universal. Even the fields which have been 
most frequently reaped will still bear harvests, and rich ones too. 


* We here take in the last ten or twelve years. 
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Bards began with battles some thousands of years ago, and yet 
nobody ever wrote the fight of Flodden-field till it was indited ‘by 
Scott; nor did any one anticipate Campbell’s glorious ballad of 
the battle of Hohenlinden. Genius is never anticipated. No wit 
ever complained that all the good things had been said ; nor will 
any poet, to the world’s end, find that all worthy themes have 
been sung. Is not the French revolution as good as the Siege of 
Troy? And the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the shores of 
America, as that of the Trojan fugitives on the coast of Italy? 
* #* * * The great principle of human improvement is at 
work in poetry as well as every where else. What is it that is 
reforming our criminal jurisprudence? What is shedding its 
lights over legislation? What purifies religions? What makes 
all arts and sciences more available for human comfort and en- 
joyment ? Even that which will secure a succession of creations 


out of the unbounded and everlasting materials of poetry, our 


ever-growing acquaintance with the philosophy of mind and of 
man, and the increasing facility with which that philosophy is 
applied, This is the essence of poetic power, and he who pos- 
sesses it never need furbish up ancient armour, or go to the East 
Kehama-hunting or bulbul-catching™.’ 

So much for the materials which modern civilization places at 
the disposal of modern genius, to be arranged and wrought up at 
her bidding. Such is the prospect which now woos the active, 
ardent, faithful, patient putting forth of man’s best powers; a 
prospect incomparably more rich and diversified, more gay and 
brilliant in its outward lineaments, more promising of inward and 
exhaustless wealth, than that which spread itself out under the 
eye of a Homer or a Plato, when, looking down from their intel- 
lectual Pisgah, they went forth conquering and to conquer. 

A question of a widely different, but perhaps of a still more 
urgent nature, now rises before us. Has modern intellect the 
requisite vigour and activity to avail itself rightly of the treasures 
thus liberally put within its reach P Is its might as clear as its 
right to enter and take possession of this vast inheritance? Is 
it not, on the contrary, enfeebled and overborne rather than vivi- 
fied and sustained, by this superfluity of nutriment? Is not its 
vision 





‘blasted with excess of light ?” 


We are sensible that very much might be said on this part of 
the subject which would militate strongly against the general con- 
clusion we wish to establish. We at once perceive that there will 
be not a few of our readers, who, concurring with us to the full 
as far as we have gone, will hesitate before proceeding farther ; 
many who, seeing and confessing the amplitude of the existing 
resources of genius, may yet see ground for maintaining its ina- 


* Pp. 212, 213, 
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bility to use them. The extent to which this dejecting view of 
things is based on truth, together with its actual falsity as an un- 
qualified statement, demands for it our serious attention. 

The amazingly extended and varied intercourse, which so 
strongly marks modern times, between men of all ranks, opinions, 
habits, nations and languages, tending, like the tumbling and 
tossing of the pebbles on the sea beach, to round off those rough- 
nesses of mental organization which constitute originality, to cast 
all in one mould, and sink the distinctive features of the individual 
in the common qualities of the species,—the high pressure, so to 
speak, of foreign thought and feeling, encompassing and over- 
laying every intellect that does not selfishly and coldly refuse itself 
to the natural influences of social life, a pressure which calls for 
skill to adjust, elasticity and vigour of nerve to sustain and repel, 
—the infinite facilities we have for reaping delight and instruction 
from the recorded thoughts of others, working as a potent dissua- 
sive from the ungrateful toil of thinking for ourselves,—the heart- 
less and imbecile artificialness which deeply taints many of our 
social usages and modes of feeling,—the restless, fidgety fever- 
ishness generated by the mixed fermentation of so many and so 
jarring elements,—all these things are, it were vain to deny it, 
very real, very active, and very determined foes to mental strength 
and freedom. 

We know not a more touching moral spectacle than that of a 
young mind, ingenuous, active, ardent, hungering and thirsting 
for a ceaseless growth and expansion,—yet harassed, torn, beaten 
to and fro, by the never-ending multiplicity of objects of pursuit 
and models for imitation which show themselves to it on every 
side. Few things more mournful than the distraction and per 
plexedness of intellect induced by the changeful contemplation 
of opposite forms and varying degrees of the Great and the Good. 
We know on how nice a point it often turns, whether a fine mind 
shall cast off this yoke of bondage, or rivet its fetters more closely 
and firmly ;—whether it shall vindicate its high prerogative of in- 
dividuality, or give itself up, bound hand and foot, to be the pas- 
sive recipient and the servile organ of other men’s thoughts and 
feelings. And we know that the struggle is often despairingly de- 
clined, often timorously abandoned. We know that there are 
tens of thousands who have not literally a single point of character 
that they can call their own; who are not what God has made 
them, or what they have made themselves, but what they have 
carey suffered some one or more of their fellow-men to make 

em. 

Here it is then, in the intense and unintermitted rapidity with 
which outward forces and influences assail us, to an extent to 
threaten the extinction of our own intellectnal and moral vitality, 
that, in our apprehension, lies the great difficulty and the great 
danger which modern genius hasto strive with. Hither is it then 
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that we must bend, with entire and undivided power, our best 
efforts. ‘This is the weak point which we are to guard with all 
our might and main. Hic labor, hoc opus est. 

We believe that He who made us hath here left himself ‘ not 
without witness’ that he knoweth our frame. We rejoice in think- 
ing that we have abundant strength to bear the weight that is thus 
put upon us; that with extraordinary difficulties and perils we 
have extraordinary aids and supports. 

It is our fixed conviction, that to the Christian religion alone 
can we look to pioneer the mind of man through the dangers which 
infest its path to freedom and strength: that it is the Gospel, in 
its attractive and enlivening exhibitions of vast truth, in the im- 
meal of its views, the greatness of its motives, the glorious- 
ness of its hopes, the sureness, perfection and universality of its 
practical principles, in the calm and simple elevation of its habitual 
tone and spirit, redolent of glory, honour, and immortality,— 
that it is this alone which can set free the wearied and troubled 
intellect, and impart to it consistency, vigour, unity and loftiness. 
We are convinced that, but for Christianity and its influences, 
direct and indirect, human genius would, for the most part, be 
utterly incompetent to grapple with the existing obstacles to its 
full and free development :—that, destitute of this principle of 
‘power’ and of a‘ sound mind,’ its reach would be narrowed, 
its view shortened, its aim lowered, its very essence progressively 
enfeebled and debased, with the march of advancing avila 

It is obviously out of the question to attempt, in a paper like 
the present, any thing approaching to a detailed exposition of this 
momentous subject ; embracing, as it does, one of the most exten- 
sive, refined, and, we think, convincing branches of the internal 
evidences of our faith. We feel that we must at present confine 
ourselves to the above very rapid indication of some of its more 
prominent heads. Deeply would it rejoice us to see a worthier 
than ourselves put his hand to the plough, and turn up this fer- 
tile, but as yet well-nigh untrodden field. 

We conclude with expressing, in the words of one of the mas- 
ter-minds of the present day—a mind whose expansion, force, 
and freshness furnish a most pointed illustration of the truth in 
question*—our earnest belief ‘ that the human mind will become 
more various, piercing, arid all-comprehending, more capable of 
understanding and expressing the solemn and the sportive, the 
terrible and the beautiful, the profound and the tender, in propor- 
tion as it shall be illumined and penetrated by the true knowledge 
of God. Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensibility, 
must all be baptized into religion, or they will never know, and 
never make known, their real glory and immortal power.’ 


* Dr. Channing. 
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We have seen a Sermon, just published (by Longman and Co., 
London, and Charnley, Newcastle), entitled ‘ The Church of 
England and its Temporalities,’ preached in the parish church of 
Alnwick, Northumberland, June 6, 1832, before the Anniversary 
Meeting of the ‘ Sons of the Clergy’ north of the Coquet, by 
John Sandford, A.M,, vicar of Chillingham, and published at the 
request of the clergy present,—some extracts from which, we con- 
ceive, will greatly interest our readers. 

The advertisement prefixed is short and pithy.—‘ The author 
offers no apology for the sentiments which he has felt it his duty 
to avow:—he only rejoices in the opportunity of recording his 
devoted attachment to the Church of England, and his uncom- 
promising hostility to all that may tend to impede its usefulness 
or impair its lustre. He is convinced that the day and hour of 
its crisis are at hand—that, to save it, it must be reformed—and 
that its only human hope lies in the concurrent exertions of its 
clergy, to stimulate and aid their superiors in the work of amend- 
ment.’ 

In his discourse from 1 Cor. ix. 12, after showing, from the 
authority of Christ and his Apostle, that ‘ the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,’ he argues, on the common topics of expediency—that 
a well-endowed church secures a learned and independent minis- 
try; that a resident parochial clergy are a useful link between the 
higher and lower classes, &c., and that therefore an established 
religion is necessary.—* How, then, it may be asked, does it 
happen, that the temporal prospects of the church are daily 
assuming a gloomier and more threatening character; that from 
every side there are resounding attacks upon the priesthood, and 
that her enemies are already triumphing in the anticipation of her 
fall? To furnish a plausible answer to this question is not diffi- 
cult, and it will probably be given according as it is the wish to 
stifle the enquiry, or to meet it in the spirit of Christian honesty 
and candour. It may be said, for instance, that the present 
clamour against the church is only part of a revolutionary crusade 
against all existing institutions, Feu, from a feverish wish of 
change, or a fiendish hostility against whatever has hitherto been 
had in honour; or, it may be said, that it is the fruit of an un- 
natural conspiracy of infidels, papists, and dissenters, against a 
church of which they envy the ascendency, and covet the tempo- 
ralities ; and it may be alleged, as a proof of the infatuation of 
the last, that they should join in the assault upon an establish- 
ment, to which their own system owes its solidity, if not its 
existence, and in the ruin of which it will certainly be involved. 
But, granting that there is truth in both these statements, and 
that it is not difficult to show the injustice and folly of any sweep- 
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ing attack upon our Protestant establishments, it is surely better 
for us, my reverend brethren, to examine ourselves and see if 
there be not some ground for complaint; some abuse which, while 
the consciousness of it weakens the hands of our best friends, 
furnishes our adversaries with a ready point of attack. To this, 
if an enlightened judgment does not guide us, the clamour of our 
Opponents certainly will; for, what is the point against which the 
assault is at present addressed? It is not against the doctrinal 
orthodoxy of our church; for of this many of our opponents are 
satisfied, while it is a subject about which others are philoso- 
phically indifferent ; neither is it against the moral character of 
our clergy, for excepting where it serves the purposes of party to 
traduce it, this is universally admitted ; but it is against our tempora- 
lities. And this is precisely the point on which it must be most pain- 
ful to a delicate and conscientious minister of Christ to be put on 
the defensive. He can bear the contradiction of sinners against 
himself, because it was the trial to which his blessed Master was 
exposed ; he can bear the scoff of the infidel and the sneer of the 
ungodly on the score of his personal holiness; he can even bear 
that his good name should suffer a temporary eclipse, for he 
knows that the Lord shall yet bring forth his righteousness to 

light, and his judgment as the noon-day. But the suspicion of 
covetousness, the imputation of the love of filthy lucre, the base 

idea that for silver and gold he should hinder the gospel,—there 

is something here, from which the minister of Christ should 
revolt with horror. He should say, “ Perish the dross for ever, 

rather than that it should prove a stumbling-block, or cause one 

weak brother to offend!” Yes; better perish the temporalities ; 

better that we should return, naked as we came out; that we 

should stand up to day in the land in our pristine poverty, with- 

out purse or scrip; that we should suffer all things ; than that we 

should hinder the gospel of Christ. 

‘It was in this spirit that the Apostle spake, ‘ Nevertheless, 
we have not used this power, but suffer all things, lest we should 
hinder the gospel of Christ.” Paul magnified the power, he 
demonstrated his claim to temporal provision, as a preacher of 
the gospel: but how great was his self-denial! How honourably 
did he appeal to his own disinterestedness! ‘ I have coveted no 
man’s silver or gold, or apparel; yea, ye yourselves know that 
these hands have ministered to my necessities,” &c. Such was 
Paul’s glorying! Yea, and he counted it better for him to die, 
than that any man should make his glorying void ! 

‘ And yet, it is for the contrary to all this, that we are assailed, 
and are most assailable! For it is here, in which we have most 
departed from apostolic purity; in which we have least followed 
Paul, as he followed Christ. The great body of the parochial 
clergy may, indeed, not be obnoxious to this c arge. they may 
regret the difficulty in which they are sometimes placed, between 
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their duty to a professional interest, of which they are only the 
life-representatives, and their willingness to sacrifice even just 
claims for the sake of peace. But they are not further respon- 
sible for the system, than as they do not protest against its evils, 
and pray for its commutation. It is not so, however, with those, 
whose disproportionate revenues arrest the public eye, and furnish 
a perpetual butt for the shafts of infidelity and disaffection ; or 
with those whose multiplied pluralities involve the spoiling of 
their poorer brethren ; who live of the temple in which they have 
never ministered, and are partakers with the altar at which they 
have never waited. Alas! it is such blemishes that have done the 
mischief, that have dealt the parricidal blow, that have ate as 
cankers into our goodly fabric, and caused it to totter to its fall ! 
For the waters are abroad, the foundations are out of course, the 
storm is gathering, that is to be on everything that is high, and on 
everything that is lifted up; and that is to root up every plant 
which our Heavenly Father hath not planted. 

‘QO then that we were wise, that we would understand this; that 
there were in us such a mind as would lead us to meet this crisis, 
not in stern defiance or paralysed supineness, but in the spirit of 
manliness and truth: to correct our own abuses, and reform our 
own corruptions, and exscind the eye and hand, that are a stum- 
bling-block and cause of offence! For then we might be a 
glorious church, worthy of our apostolic constitution ; then might 
the good work prosper which has so long slept upon our hands; then 
might the dove, the messenger of peace, again visit our shrines 
and nestle in our sanctuaries ! 

‘Suffer me, my reverend brethren, thus far; for in venturing 
these remarks, I know that I am uttering the sentiments of the 
wisest and holiest members of our communion, of all who are 
waiting for deliverance in Israel; who have long mourned over 
the desolations of our church, and are even now expecting that 
out of our own Zion shall come the deliverers who are to turn 
away iniquity from Jacob. ‘The day of indifference and inactivity 
is past; it is a question now between reform and destruction ; 
and he is now the best churchman, as well as the best patriot, who 
is the first to acknowledge the abuse, and to call for its correction,’ 
The sermon concludes with some appropriate remarks on the 
utility of the Society, which has for its object the relief of the 
widows and orphans of the poorer clergy.—lIt is proper to add 
that the author is a highly respectable parish priest, and is very 
effectively assisted in his parochial duties by his excellent wife, 
who has herself published a useful work, entitled * Woman in her 


Social and Domestic Character.’ 
V. F. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANTISM. 


Paris, July the 22nd. 


Our Protestant administrative affair has terminated in a way that 
we did not expect... Baron Cuvier is not to have a successor as 
Directeur des cultes non Catholiques. To explain this, it is neces- 
sary to observe that this function was created at the time that 
our ministry under Charles X. was entirely Catholic and jesuitical. 
As it would have been too bad that Monseigneur the bishop of 
Hermopolis should have governed our Protestant churches and 
named our theological professors of Protestant divinity, the 
ministry had recourse to Cuvier, a Lutheran, who did this part of 
the business. Now that our ministre des cultes is a layman, 
Girod de L’Ain, this difficulty does no more subsist, and I 
understand that he rebuked rather sharply the Protestant depu- 
tation who petitioned the other day a continuance of Cuvier's 
functions, Girod de L’Ain said, ‘1 am neither Protestant nor 
Catholic, 1 am minister des cultes en general; why should I not 
administer directly Protestant as well as Roman affairs ?’ All this 
is very well. The labour of our administration rests now on. the 
chef de bureau, M. Lafon de Ladebat, a Protestant of. an 
enlightened mind, and not at all a Methodist. He is the eldest 
son of the late venerable Lafon de Ladebat, so forward in all our 
liberal and philanthropical ideas,—one of the first who proposed in 
the Constituent Assembly the abolition of the detestable slave 
trade. In speaking of Cuvier, I have had access to an autobiogra- 
phical memoir of his life, where he states that, under the consul- 
ship of Buonaparte, he was entrusted with the office of organizing 
at Jtome the system of public instruction, which still is in existence, 
at least in part. Is it not curious that a Lutheran savant should 
have done this inthe dominions of his Holiness? We have hada 
kind of fracas in the interior of our Bible Society in Paris: this 
was the cause of the storm. The tremendous uproar that your 
Scotch and English saints raised about the Apocrypha question 

has had an echo with us, As our society continues to distribute 
Bibles with the Apocrypha, when they are asked for, this 1s.@ 
sufficient reason that no donations in money can be forwarded. to 
us from London: we are thus abandoned to our own resources. 

But this is not all.. The Bible Society of London has agents 

here, that distribute Bibles in immense numbers for almost nothing; 

or, atleast, at a price that we Bible Society of Paris cannot reduce 

our Bibles to, without certain loss, .By the conduct,of these 

ayents;-—-of whom one, Professor Kieffer, gets about .J00/. .per 

annum for his trouble,—our Bible Society of France will certainly 

perish; which. will be a very.sad.affair for our Protestantism, od 

consequence, it was proposed. at one. of our last meetings of, the 
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Committee, to write to the London Committee, in order to expose 
the state of things, and to show that the under price at which the 
Bibles from London are distributed in France, will inevitably ruin 
our French Society. It would be much wiser that the London 
Committee should entrust our French Society with its distribu- 
tion of Protestant Bibles; but this the Committee appears little 
inclined to do, and the principal reason is, that we are still tainted 
with the poison of the Apocrypha. And then, the English saints 
like better to have their own saints in Paris, with whom they 
communicate, without performing the circuit of an official and 
enlightened committee of members. Our saints opposed with 
great violence that a letter of complaint should be sent to London, 
and the question is not decided yet. One thing is very certain ; 
if the London Committee persist in inundating rranceby private 
nts, with Protestant bibles of Martin and Ostervald, at prices 
infinitely below ours, it is evident that our Society can no longer 
exist. But this is nothing to your saints, provided they go on their 
own way.—I forgot to state, in beginning this letter, that the 
member of the chief counsel of our University, entrusted with our 
Protestant academical affairs, is M. Cousin, late the eloquent 
Platonist, but who, since the revolution of July, is become an 
outrageous juste miliex, has abandoned his fine situation of pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and seems to do nothing else but receive the 
pay of two or three sinecure places. I do not like to see Cousin 
aaa chief of our faculties and colleges. He is mystic in his 
eas, and pretends that the same Trinity that exists in Plato is 
essential to the Christian religion. His ignorance of the real 
principles of our Reformation, and of its consequences for France, 
is immense ; proud and conceited, like every disciple of Dominus 
Royer Collard, his real views are that truth is a privileged 
distinction only fit for philosophers like himself, while the mass 
of the community must for ever linger in the fetters of supersti- 
tion,—that is to say, at least of symbolical ideas, where truth is 
veiled with images and symbols adequate to the notions of the 
populace. All this is nothing else than a most ridiculous scientific 
aristocracy. But I hope that France is fast approaching to a 
period, where we shall have dukes and marquises neither in 
science nor anywhere else. I am afraid that Cousin will do 
some harm to our Protestant academies of Strasbourg and 
Montauban, which are both centres of rationalism, including 
however, ideas of a divine revelation. ‘These institutions, where 
the Unitarian doctrine, openly professed at Strasbourg by Pro- 
fessor Richard, and at Montauban by Professors Montet and 
azon, are viewed by our saints with actual rage; and every 
lan of persecuting these professors, lawfully or unlawfully, will 
resorted to by these holy men. It is in this respect, that 
Cousin’s ideas, about naked ical truth not being fit for the 
— at large, may become fatal. Our St. Simonites had 
0. 68, ‘ 
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almost relapsed into obscurity, when a most iniquitous and 
miserable persecution of our popular government has given their 
school fresh splendour. You know how our police violated their 
peaceful retreat at Menilmontant, put a guard at their convent 
door, and declared that they should receive no visitors! All this 
smells strongly not of a French, but of a Turkish or Algerine, 
government. The motive of these majestic interferences of our 
police is, that these men were guilty of the atrocious crime of 
receiving every Sunday perhaps a hundred workmen of the vicinar 
Fauxbourg, whom they preached to, and whom, among singing 
hymns and processions, they directed to work at building a grand 
amphitheatre, called Le temple de L’ Avenir. But what augmented 
to a direful degree the crime of the St. Simonians, was, that after 
the day’s work, they gave all these workmen a plain but sub- 
stantial dinner, cooked by the philosophers in person. Are not 
these crimes that Louis Philip’s government ought to repress 
with all the strength of law? If, in all this, the St. Simonites are 
absurd, I should like to know what is the government! As for 
the new philosophical school of M. Charles Fourier, and of his 
Journal called Le Phalanstére, (solid phalanx,).though I have 
read his numbers, I confess my utter ignorance of his principles 
and views, The most obscure and mystical part of the St. 
Simonite system is light itself compared to M. Fourier’s discovery. 
All I can make out, for certain, is, that the last is labouring hard 
to have the disposal of a square league of land, near Paris, fit for 
all cultivation ; and there he engages to form a colony of men, 
women, and children, who will enjoy endless felicity, and abund- 
ance of all good things both for mind and body. This is certainly 
worth the trial. You see that if France is not ere soon com- 
pletely reformed, it is not for lack of reformers. A more 
important subject is, that I have to announce to you with 08 
satisfaction, that the first labours of our French Unitarian Asso- 
ciation are at the point of appearing ;—I mean the two first tracts ; 
one intitled, Sur Il’état de la religion en France, the other Pro- 
Jession de la religion Protestante Unitaire. We anticipate great 
good from these publications. Every thine here is ripe for views 


of rational Christianity, and they alone will effectually antinty Sof 
public mind. , 





ON SEEING A GLOW-WORM 1N A CHURCHYARD. 


An! what could tempt thee here, 
Thou little reveller of the night ! 
Was it to mock a tear 


Thou rear‘dst thy gem of liquid light 2 





On seeing a Glow-worm in a Church-yard., 


Or as the bale-fires play 
~ Among the waves’ sepulchral buoys, 
So wouldst thou shed thy ray 
O’er this our wreck of buried joys ? 


For shame! on this cold damp, 

Inch high the human grave above, 
To light thy magic lamp 

Of hymeneal hope and love! 


To flaunt that tell-tale beam 

Where not a sigh may draw its breath ; 
To wake to golden dream 

Amid the iron sleep of death! 


Intruder, hence—away ! 
The very genius of the place 
Loathes at thy longer stay.— 
And yet, methinks, a momeut’s space 


Thou mightest linger still ; 

What, if to thee this scene unblest 
Seem’d, in a world of ill, 

The first that thou hadst paced of rest! 


And spirits lone, like thine, 

Have often feign’d the fant'sy true: 
Nay, unmolested shine,— 

I more than once have thought so too. 


Te Tace. 





SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 
Matt, iv. 24. 


On the subject of the diseases, really or apparently ascribed 
by the writers of the New Testament to demoniacal posses- 
sions, there are some judicious observations in Mead’s Medica 
Sacra. Wetstein’s elaborate and learned note on this passage is 
also worthy of being consulted. But no one, who is desirous to 
obtain a satisfactory solution of the various difficulties which pre- 
sent themselves on this subject, will neglect to examine the ad- 
mirable treatise of Mr. Farmer. Little can be added to this 
work, nor I think can any objection be made to his leading 
conclusious.by. any candid and. reflecting reader, ; 

_ It may be worth while to observe, that although to any objec- 
lions founded on the use of such language as this by our Lord 
and the evangelists, it should be thought sufficient to reply with 
some, that it was no business of theirs to alter the received forms 
of speech, which they were at liberty to use, without being sup- 


Posed to assent to the absurd notions and prejudices ry which 
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they might be founded, yet there can be no real difficulty in 
admitting that they were themselves subject to the same prejudices, 
and ignorant of the true nature of the diseases thus described. 
On the contrary, to us who have no belief in such possessions, 
and who imagine ourselves to have more just and philosophical 
views of the origin of the disorders in question, it will be evident, 
that those who appear, from their manner of speaking, to have 
been quite unacquainted with the true character of these disorders, 
and yet showed themselves able ‘to remove them by a word's 
speaking, must have derived this power not from any knowledge 
or resources of their own, but from the power of God. 

Here, also, as in so many other instances, what unspeakable 
advantage does the Unitarian expositor, in his explanations of 
what might otherwise be found perplexing passages of Scripture, 
derive from his having disencumbered himself of the mysterious 
dogma of the divine nature of Christ ? Many Trinitarians are 
evidently reduced to great embarrassment in giving such a repre- 
sentation of this subject as shall be at once satisfactory to their 
own minds, and consistent with those views which their system 
obliges them to take of the Saviour’s character &nd dignity. Some, 
indeed, perhaps the majority, are contented to outrage all reason 
and probability by maintaining the literal interpretation of these 
narratives, and asserting that a variety of disorders which the 
symptoms, minutely and distinctly described by the evangelists, 
show to differ in no respect from such as are often observed ‘at 
present, and are now both ascribed to natural causes and cured by ' 
natural means, were in those days the result of demoniacal, or 
rather diabolical possessions. But the more rational and philo- 
+ shh who cannot persuade themselves that human nature was 
different then from what it is now, or that diseases which result from 
natural causes now, were formerly occasioned by a pseudo-miracu- 
lous interference, and who are consequently under the necessity of 
allowing that the popular notions of possessions, and the current 
language founded upon them, were built upon erroneous and absurd 
prejudices, are much at a loss how to account for the use which 
our Lord himself makes of such language, under circumstances 
which it appears scarcely possible to explain upon any other sup- 
position than that he had himself the same belief on the subject 
which was prevalent among the generality of his countrymen. 
To say that he did not come to teach them philosophy, or to re- 
form their modes of speech, is not always a sufficient explanation ; 
not only because many cases (such as that of the legion sent into 
the herd of swine) are too express, and enter into too many 
minute particulars to be easily disposed of upon this supposition, 
but also because, even though we were to grant that. in public he 
was content to fall in with the.popular forms of speech, we might 
reasonably have expected that in private, among Sia disciples,..he 
would have taken some opportunity of disabusing them of such 
strange and unfounded notions. 
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. /Thisimight have seemed to. be the more necessary, inasmuch as 
the prevalent opinions on the subject of evil spirits, and indeed of 
the interference in human affairs of inferior orders of spiritual 
beings of any description or character, were likely to affect the 
validity, or at least the influence, of the argument from miracles. 
As long as it was allowed that any other beings, demons, angels 
or devils, were permitted of their own accord to intermeddle in 
the concerns of this world,—to produce disorders in one place or 
to heal them in another,—to produce effects of any kind in a man- 
ner which could not be explained by the ordinary laws and princi- 
ples of human nature and the course of Providence,—it was evi- 
dent that the exhibition of works which no man could do by, mere 
human power or knowledge, would be no sufficient proof that God 
was with him. And accordingly we find that this was in fact, the 
ground upon which many, both Jews and Gentiles, attempted to 
evade the just and obvious inference from those mighty works, 
‘He casteth out demons by Beelzebub the prince of the demons,’ 
and the above remark will enable us the more fully to understand 
the indignation which our Lord expresses at so unworthy and inju- 
nous an insinuatton. If therefore our Lord was himself fully en- 
lightened as to the real cause of these disorders, and saw through 
the absurdity of the prevailing superstitions, it is difficult to con- 
ceive why he did not take care to give the people, or at least his own 
-lisciples, more correct information. With us Unitarians it is 
‘sufficient to reply that he had it not to give ;—it is. a reply which 
‘puts us to no difficulty, but rather, as 1 have already hinted, tends 
(to strengthen the evidence of his divine commission as derived 
from the exercise of supernatural and consequently divine power, 
in the cure of these disorders ; because this power was exerted at 
the command of one who appears to have been himself utterly 
ignorant of the real nature and causes of the diseases which were 


thus removed. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Sermon, preached June 24th, 1832, in the General Baptist Meeting 
House, Deptford, on occasion of Quitting the Pastoral Charge of 
_ the Congregation assembling in that place. By Edwin Chapman. 


Tuts valedictory discourse is characterized by an ,ingenuous, humble, 
-pious, kind, and zealous spirit, and is alike honourable to the judg- 
, Ment and feelings of the preacher. Mr. Chapman and his late congre- 
gation have parted on account of a change in his opinions on the sub 

ect of baptisin. Not, we believe, that they would not have been ‘de- 
lighted; nevertheless, with the coftinuance of his pulpit and pastoral 
‘Bervides amongst them, but the trust-deeds, it seems, precluded ‘such 
‘an‘arringément.. We take such trust-deeds to be libels, and should be 
Sladiif all: attempts, by the bequest of money, to influence the opinions 
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and» practices of posterity, were as little countenanced by the law as 
they are by the gospel. . 





A Discourse delivered in the Upper Chapel, Norfolk Street, Sheffield, 
on the 21st March, 1832; being the day appointed for a General 
Fast. By N. Philipps, D.D. Blackwell, Sheffield. 


In a preliminary address to the inhabitants of Sheffield, the author vins 
dicates his conduct, as a minister of the gospel, in having raised his 
voice in favour of parliamentary reform. His defence is easy, for heis 
not in the pay of government, nor his church a creature of the state. It 
is the pecuniary connexion with rulers that puts religious teachers ina 
different position from their fellow-subjects. The objection to the cler- 
gyman, in politics, differs little from the objection to the exciseman, 
The author's reason for not having joined the Sheffield Political Union 
we cannot dispute as to him personally ; but we should demur to its 
being generalized. ‘ I have always declined such invitations, however 
respectfully offered, as I have done that from your Political Union; 
not from motives of suspicion or disregard, but because I felt, on re- 
flection, that I should be more independent and useful when standing 
on my own ground than on any other.’ However this may hold, as to 
political societies, in ordinary times and circumstances, in the late crisis, 
had all done so, the friends of their country would soon have had 
no ground to stand upon. We should now have been under Tory, if 
not military rule. 
Dr. Philipps says nothing of the specific purpose for which the Fast 
was appointed. We think he should ; for it was either right or wrong to 
make such an appointment with reference to the spread of the cholera. 
In our opinion, that appointment was based on a wrong principle; 
and while we judge no man for a different opinion, we yet think that the 
expression of their opinion was particularly incumbent on those who 
seemingly observed the day, but really dedicated it to a different pur 
OSE, 
Dr. Philipps took advantage of the occasion to impress his hearers with 
the necessity of ‘ religious reform, or reform in piety, in morals, and 
in manners.’ This purpose he has executed in a serious and solemn 
manner, We dissent from his recommendations to legislators and ma- 
gistrates, that they should limit the number of public-houses, make 
licences difficult (p. 36), and compel idle wanderers to enter houses of 
prayer (p. 38); but our dissent is from the means, or supposed means 
rather, not from the end. May that end, and all the other devout and 


moral objects contemplated by the author, be promoted by the publi- 
cation of this discourse. 





Sequel to Principle and Practice; or, the Orphan Family. A Tale. 

London, Houlston, | of 
Tuis tale, like its predecessor, is primarily intended for the young; 
like that too, there is much in it which may interest and instruct, their, 
seniors also. We would particularly direct attention to au admirable 
little «history. of the introduction of prize-giving into a school, the 
struggle for the prizes, and their adjudication, with its consequences. 
It is an excellent application of Christian philosophy to the machinery 
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of education, and shows that the writer can illustrate school govern- 
ment as well as ‘ Political Economy.’ 





Bible Stories for the use of Children. Part IT. containing Stories from 
the New Testament. By the Rey. S. Wood, B.A. Simpkin. 


In this selection Mr. Wood has avoided a practice to which our 
reviewer took exception in his first series, viz. that of uniformly 

pending a formal improvement to the extract. He has judged, and 
we think rightly, that explanations are oftener needed than reflections ; 
and he therefore usually leaves the narrative to teach its own moral and 
make its own impression. We should like such expressions as ‘ Our 
Lord here means to say,’ to be omitted in a reprint. The explanatory 
notes are, as they should be, brief and satisfactory. The selection and 
arrangement are good, and the volume altogether, both from the nature 
of its materials and the mode of its execution, is adapted for greater 
usefulness than the former, of which (notwithstanding the success of 
that publication) we think this should have been so independent as to 
adapt it for distinct circulation. An additional title-page would have 
sufficed for that purpose. 





ry 
Remarks in Refutation of an Extraordinary Story of a Supernatural 


Appearance, related by the Rev. R. Warner in his ‘ Literary Recole 
leetions.’ By the Rev. T. Jervis. London, Hunter. 


Mr. Warner’s story is of a prophetic dream and spectral appearance 
of a. son of Lord Shelburne, afterwards Marquis of Lansdowne. | It is 
related very circumstantially, and seemingly well authenticated. But 
Mr. Jervis was at the time residing in Lord Shelburne’s family as tutor 
to the very youth of whom these marvels are told, He shows the 
incorrectness of the story in almost every particular, and utterly demo- 
lishes the credibility of the main incidents, one of which was said'to 
have been told to himself by Dr. Priestley, in a conversation which he 
assures us never passed. Thanks beto Providence for the printing- 
press! Such a tale in manuscript might .iave escaped the eye of 
perhaps the only man living who could have directly and completely 
refuted it; or his manuscript refutation might have failed of such 
publicity and perpetuity as would alone prevent the tale being incor- 
porated with what passes for authentic history. Dr. Johnson would 
have inflicted his frown, and almost his fist, on any man who dared to 


breathe a doubt of anything half so plausible as this appeared to be. _/ 


Ghosts and visions are too far gone now, to have been preserved by it, 
but still the specimen is a good one of the utility of that winnowing 
machine which renders so much service in the separation of truth and 
falsehood. 


The Druid, a Tragedy; with Notes on the Antiquities and Early 
Pa History of Ireland. By Thomas Cromwell. 

Tue, Tragedy is very spiritedly, written, and the notes are exceedingly 

Curious and interesting. They contain a mass of antiquarian informa- 

myth is appropriately introduced and discussed in a philosophical 
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The Extraordinary Black Book; an Exposition of Abuses in Church 
and State, Courts of Law, Representation, Municipal and Cor. 
porate Bodies. A New Edition. 1832. 


Tuis work was originally brought out in numbers, twelve years ayo, 
and ‘upwards of 14,000 copies were sold, almost without the expense 
of advertisement, or any of those helps from literary notices which are 
usually deemed essential to give celebrity to the productions of the 
press,’ Last year a spirited attempt was made to remedy the defects of 
the publication ; and by a further employment of industry, talent, and 
energy, the edition now before us is, we believe, rendered as complete 
and correct as any work of a like multifarious description which has 
ever appeared. It contains an immense mass of information, with dis- 
sertations intermingled which are written with great spirit and ability. 

Amongst much valuable matter now first introduced, is an article on 
the numbers, wealth, and educational efficiency of Protestant Dissenters, 
in which the compiler (and no wonder) has been led a little astray by the 
confused nomenclature of Sectarianism. He is not aware that Presby- 
terians and Unitarians, and General Baptists and Unitarians also, are, 
to a considerable extent, identical. The former are estimated (from 
the Congregational Magazine we believe) at 258 congregations, and 
the latter ioe know not from what source) at 169. The General 
Baptists are returned at 107. The total of' Presbyterians and General 
Baptists (365) is probably about the number of Unitarian congre- 
gations. Some of each class are orthodox, but there are Unitarian 
societies not classed under either denomination. The mistake was 
scarcely avoidable, and is not, in a political view, of any particular 
moment. We ought to have had returns of our own, complete and 
authentic: only so can mistake in some quarters and misrepresenta- 
tion in others be precluded. 

Every man who is interested in the condition and improvement of 
the country, should have this book at hand for reference. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ovr notices of books sent to our office are unavoidably left considerably in arrears 
this month. 


Our insertion of J. C.’s request would be taxed as an advertisement. 
No parcel from J. has been received. 

The subject suggested by E. T. will soon be brought into discussion. 
We feel strongly with J. L., as we shall shew when occasion serves. 


The notice of the Rev. W. P. Scargill’s resignation arrived too late for insertion in 
Uio Unitarion Chracic! g gnat 
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